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B. G. CHAPMAN SEES 
MENACE TO AMERICAN 
AGENCY SYSTEM 


American Central Alleges Movement 
to Build Up Few Companies At 
Others’ Expense 








LETTER TO ITS FIELD MEN 





As Pioneer Company, Identified With 
Best Insurance Principles, Resents 
This Condition 





In a letter to field men of the Ameri- 
can Central, President B. G. Chapman, 
Jr., alleges that a serious condition is 
confronting many companies in this 
country, based on large company de- 
mands for greater premium volume 
which can be furnished only at the ex- 
pense of smaller companies. In fact, 
he sees a distinct menace to the Ameri- 
can Agency System if the situation is 
not corrected. His letter follows: 

To Our Fieldmen: 

During the past year we have re- 
ceived resignations from a number of 
agents, especially in the large cities, 
and in nearly every case it is stateq 
that agents are reducing the number 
of companies for the purpose of main- 
taining the premium volume of other 
companies. We are now confronted 
with a serious case of the kind and we 
believe you will be interested in read- 
ing our reply to the letter of resigna- 
tion. It is as follows: 


“We have received your letter of 
November 17 stating intention to re- 
sign the agency of the American Cen- 
tral for the reason that the volume of 


‘ business done by your office has di- 


minished, and expressing the pessimis- 
tic view that you cannot extend any 
encouragement as to the business as- 
suming anything like its former propor- 
tions. 

“We are quite positive that the re- 
duction in premiums of your office is 
in no sense influenced by the number 
of companies you represent, but such 
reduction is due to general business de- 
pression that has existed for many 
months past. The conditions cannot 
possibly be altered in any way by a 
reduction in the number of companies 
represented. 

Hot Springs Resolution 


“We call your attention to one of the 
resolutions adopted by the National 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“Phoenix Service” embraces all casu- 
alty and fire lines necessary to com- 
plete an agent’s equipment for public 
service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and gives help 
and essential counsel to its agents. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


























‘‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1922 





CAPITAL............$5,000,000 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

CD 6k caccns aus ewkwensssdanes 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


1922 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 

















SMALL TOWN GROCER 
LEAVES FORTUNE 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


A Hard-Working Jerseyville, Ill., Man 
With Large Family Carried 
$75,000 


HE FOUGHT TO SAVE POLICIES 








When Adversity Came Family Made 
Big Sacrifices to Keep Protection 
Intact 





By ARTHUR THATCHER, 
Of the Editorial Staff of The 
Republican, Jerseyville, Til. 





Jerseyville, Ill., Dec. 5.—A little while 
ago William P. Dunham was the keeper 
of a small grocery store in the basement 
of his home on Giddings avenue in this 
place. If Jerseyville ever stopped to 
give Dunham a second thought there is 
no evidence of it. He was evidently 
poor, of meagre education and the hard- 
working father of seven children. He 
was killed the other day in an automo- 
bile accident and now Jerseyville real- 
izes that Dunham was really one of 
its substantial men, for he was carrying 
life insurance to the value of $75,000 
which will make his family probably 
the best off financially in the town. 

How a hard working man with a 
large family came to realize the impor- 
tance of life insurance; how he strug- 
gled to keep a line of protection that 
most persons would probably consider 
out of proportion to his means and how 
he put his idea over big, is a human 
story worth telling. 


Takes Out His First Life Insurance 

Dunham came to Jerseyville from the 
hill land districts in the southern part 
of Jersey county, Illinois. He went to 
work on the dairy farm of J. E. Paut 
at the southern limits of the town. He 
drove a milk wagon for twenty-five dol- 
lars a week and went to work at two 
o’clock in the morning and many nights 
labored until midnight. 

Dunham had become interested in 
the subject of insurance when he was 
a young man. At the age of eighteen 
years he took out his first insurance 
policy according to a statement made 
by his father, Parker Dunham. As his 
family grew, Dunham began to study a 
method for getting ahead and having 
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something for his family when he 
should die. He kept taking out more 
insurance and only last year made large 
additions to his policies. 

Plans to Meet the Heavy Premiums 

He devised various means for obtain- 
ing additional money to meet the pre- 
miums. His wife and children became 
part of the plan. Dunham suggested 
to his employer, Ed. Paul, that money 
could be made by operating an _ ice 
cream wagon in the city of Jersey- 
ville. Paul liked the suggestion and 
the two formed a partnership for the 
purpose of manufacturing and selling 
ice cream from door to door in the 
city of Jerseyville. Dunham fixed two 
wagons for handling the cream. In the 
evening when he would come to the 
dairy from delivering the milk on his 
regular run, he would begin the manu- 
facture of ice cream. 

His oldest son Rupert, now thirteen 
years of age and the oldest girl, Alma, 
aged eleven, were placed in one of the 
wagons with a supply of cones, ice 
cream containers and ice cream. Dun- 
ham, himself, with Cecil, now nine 
years of age, operated the second 
wagon. Until the residents of Jersey- 
ville were all in bed the two wagons 
traversed the streets of Jerseyville and 
sold ice cream and cones. Dunham 
then decided to open a small grocery 
store in the basement of his home on 
Giddings avenue. The plan was adopt- 
ed and the mother of the family, with 
Tressie, aged seven, and Velda, aged 
six, kept the store and also helped to 
add to the family income. 

Dunham seemed to be full of the 
subject of insurance and talked it con- 
stantly to a few of his closest friends. 
The first of the year he told a local 
insurance agent in Jerseyville that he 
was carrying fifty-two thousand five 
hundred dollars of insurance and much 
of that contained a double indemnity 
clause for death in case of accident. 

Fights to Prevent Lapses 

“It’s my only chance to make a way 
for my children,” he told a friend who 
had suggested that he was putting too 
much hardship upon himself and his 
family. Misfortune began to over- 
shadow the family in the early summer 
of 1922 Dunham was cleaning a re- 
volver at his little grocery store when 
he accidentally discharged the gun and 
the bullet passed through his abdomen, 
inflicting an ugly wound. With the 
father in the hospital the family income 
was almost entirely cut off. For a num- 
ber of months he was unable to do any- 
thing. Some of his policies that he 
“dok out in 1921 were allowed to lapse 
because of the lack of funds. 

Dunham recovered his health slowly 


and as soon as he was again able to- 


walk he got a job selling oil for the 
local agency of an oil company. He 
fitted up a small truck and mounted 
two fifty gallon steel barrels on the 
back of it. With this outfit he drove 
about the city and the adjacent coun- 
try districts. It had been said that 
Dunham would drive two miles to get 
a chance to sell a quart of lubricating 
oil. 
He Reinstates a Policy 

The drive to save the policies that 
had not lapsed continued with Dunham 
night and day. One policy for twenty- 
five hundred dollars that had lapsed 
following the accident with the revolver 
was reinstated and had been again in 
effect, just a month when his death 
occurred. 

On the morning of November 11, Dun- 
ham was driving his truck along West 
Exchange street in Jerseyville. A heavy 
truck loaded with a cement mixture 
for hard road construction approached 
from a southern direction. Dunham 
drove across the street before the con- 
struction truck. The heavy truck struck 
his light outfit a glancing blow. A 
rear wheel of his car slipped over a 
low culvert. The wheel collapsed, Dun- 
ham’s truck was overturned and he 
was pinioned under the top of the 
truck seat. His neck was broken and 
his skull fractured. 

Start to Take Up Collection 

When the news of the death spread 


through the city, a number of charitably 
inclined people started to take up a 
collection to furnish aid for the Dun- 
ham family. One of the collectors hap- 
pened to go into the store of a man 
who knew the inside story of William 
Dunham’s life. 

“Go take up a collection for yourself,” 
he informed the collector. “Billy Dun- 
ham’s family-is now rich. He carried 
over fifty thousand dollars life insur- 
ance.” ; 

Investigation by the collector revealed 
that this was correct. Citizens of Jer- 
seyville were astonished as they were 
told of the amount of insurance Dun- 
ham carried. 

“How did he ever carry so much?” 
was the general inquiry. 

An official statement given out by the 
attorney for Mrs. Dunham a few days 
ago was to the effect that he had been 
able to find policies still in force to 
the amount of $43,500, which the family 
of Dunham would receive, some of which 
had double indemnity benefits. 

The names of the seven children in 
the Dunham family and their ages are: 
Alma, eleven; Cecil, nine; Rupert, thir- 
teen; Tressie, seven; Velda, six; Due- 
well, four, and Thuman, two. 





APPLICATIONS 





Warning to Agents About Careless Way 
in Which They Are Filled 
Out 





Campbell & Hart, of Little Rock, in 
a statement to their field force say: 

“We are having a great many appli- 
cations declined or lost this year by 
reason of delay. The applications come 
through this office incomplete and we 
try to avoid delay by sending them on 
to the company and writing the agent 
at once for the information desired. 
Some of our agents are very prompt 
in answering our letters; others are 
very negligent and it takes very often 
as many as six requests of the agent 











PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
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We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 

















to obtain the additional information de- 
sired by the company. By this time, in 
many cases, the examination has ex- 
pired and then it is necessary to obtain 
a health certificate, and very often the 
applicant has become so disgusted at 
the delay that he writes in that he 
doesn’t want it, or if he doesn’t do that, 
after the company finally secures 
enough information upon which to issue 
the policy, the applicant will refuse to 
accept it, often stating that he applied 
about the same time to some other com- 
pany and has had the other company’s 
policy for several days or weeks; that 
it was issued without delay, etc. He 
feels mistreated, thinks the Aetna is 
slow about issuing policies and instead 
of becoming a booster and a_ policy- 
holder, he very often becomes a 
knocker.” 





IN CHARGE AT EASTON, PA. 
David J. Thomas has been made su- 
perintendent for the Prudential at 
Easton, Pa. He has served in that 
territory since 1910 coming up from the 
ranks, 
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CO-OPERATION 


their first twelve 

months in the life insurance 
business our trained salesmen 
added during recent months have 
produced on an average 15 per cent 
more business than those who 
| entered our organization during 
; 1919 before our Home Office Train- 
ing School was established. 


| —This despite the fact that our 
| trained group necessarily spent 
| several weeks away from their 
territory and were entering the 
! business during an economic period | 
| in no way as favorable to the sale | 
of life insurance as those banner 
months of 1919 and early 1920. 


Sales training is one form of agency 
co-operation which we offer. | 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company | 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 29 

















FIELD PROBLEMS AS SEEN BY 
GREAT WEST LIFE 


“Am working on a firm’s members, two 
of whom want Business Insurance, but 
the other positively declines to join in.” 


The case is akin to one in which a 
partner cannot pass the medical ex- 
amination. It is not a hopeless situa- 
tion by any means. 


Of course, Business Insurance cannot 
be taken by the firm, as long as a 
member declines to join in it. This, 
because the premium should be a 
charge against the business and the 
insurance an asset of it. But, the two 
willing partners may take Business In- 
surance as individuals for the mutual 
protection and benefit of their business 
affairs. Although the coverage will be 
defective, in so far as it fails to provide 
indemnity for the death of the outstand- 
ing associate, its value in that respect 
with regard to the other two may be 
great. The arrangement might be made 
so as to enable the survivor to acquire 
the interest of the other in case of his 
death. 


A peculiar feature of such a situation 
may be mentioned. Owing to the un- 
fimited liability of partners, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, such insurance as 
we have in contemplation would en- 
hance the credit of fhe concern, and 
the partner who refused to join in 
might benefit substantially from it. 


—_——— 


“The beneficiary of a man carrying a 
monthly income policy is dead. Can he 
substitute another beneficiary?” 


You have raised a point on which 
agents and _ policyholders frequently 
hold a mistaken idea. 

If the policy to which you refer is 
a limited instalment, another benefi- 
ciary may be substituted. In that case 
the company has guaranteed to make 
a stipulated number of payments, 
neither more nor less under any Cir- 
cumstances, and the age of the benefi- 
ciary is not a factor in the contract. 


If the policy calls for continuous in- 
stalments during the lifetime of a spe- 
cific beneficiary, however, a certain 
charge has been made to cover the con- 
tinuous contingency, or obligation of 
the company to make payments beyond 
the minimum number guaranteed, if 
called upon to do so. That charge was 
based on the life expectations of the 
insured and his beneficiary. The sub- 
stitution of another beneficiary, even of 
the same age as the deceased, would 
introduce an entirely new factor, ana 
so it is not practicable. 


As the matter now stands, the com- 
pany has carried a specific risk in con- 
nection with the original beneficiary for 
which it was compensated by the pre- 
mium loading. It is now relieved of 
the risk and will, consequently, reduce 
the premium by the amount of this 
extra charge. Thereafter, the monthly 
income will be guaranteed for a definite 
term, probably twenty years. If the 
insured wishes to make the income con- 
tinuous to another beneficiary, the com- 
pany will issue a new policy, making 
equitable allowance for the reserve ac- 
cumulation on the old one. 
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Mrs. Sarah Botein 
Agency Supervisor 
WITH THE SUNDELSON AGENCY 


Eleven Years’ Successful Experience 
With Equitable; Built Large 
Women’s Agency Force 
Mrs. Sarah Botein, one of the pioneer 
women life underwriters, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Sundelson 
Agency of the Equitable Life, at 120 
Broadway, as of November 1. She has 
had twelve years experience in the life 
insurance business, having started with 
the Mutual Life in 1910 and become con- 
nected with the Equitable one year 

later. 

Mrs. Botein has succeeded in writing 
business because she believes in the 
institution she represents. “If I think 
that a man has all the insurance he 
ought to carry, I will not write any 
more for him,” she says. and she means 
it. Perhaps that vision has had a great 
deal to do with her continued success. 
She is medium height with dark, flash- 
ing eyes, black hair and a smile which 
wins friends through its frankness. She 
dresses in plain black with no striking 
effects to distract attention from. busi- 
ness. She grasps a situation quickly 
and is sympathetic and accommodating. 

“T believe the life insurance field is 
a wonderful place for women.” she says, 
“because the very presence of a woman 
in a man’s office suggests to his sub- 
conscious mind that perhaps some day 
his widow——? My women have suc- 
ceeded surprisingly well. 

“One point that T think is important 
is the concentrating of one’s entire ef- 
fort on the business and most women 
have home cares and work to divide 
their interest and take them from insur- 
ance too much of the time. If a woman 
will work hard, forgetting everything 
but her work, she will succeed.” 

Has Built Force of Women 

Mrs. Botein has built an agency force 
in which women predominate. What 
was originally an agency force of men, 
now lists twenty women and only two 
men among its successful agents. That 
does not mean that the agency does not 
want men on the force, but simplv that 
Mrs. Botein has looked for women who 
she believes can be successful in 
straight life insurance. The men take 
care of accident and health lines and 
other matters which might detract from 
thorough specialization. 

She believes in thorough training for 
all her sales force as one of the big 
things which make for success. The 
first step taken for any applicant is to 
arrange their enrollment in the courses 
offered by Dr. Van Ramsdell. of the 
Equitable. Unless thev are willing to 
devote this time and effort to the study 
of the business, and unless they are 
willing to go ont in a straightforward 
business way and try to sell insurance 
because they believe in it, she dis- 
courages them from continuing any con- 
nection with the institution. 

Plans Larger Organization 

Following her appointment as super- 
visor, Mrs. Botein plans to work for a 
larger organization than she has been 
able to develop heretofore. The agency 
offices in the Equitable Building are 
large and well arranged, but there is 
none too much room for an expanding 
force and it may be that larger quarters 
will be needed before the end of the 
year. 


IVES MICHIGAN GENERAL AGENT 

Norton Ives, formerly of the Johnston 
& Clark agency of the Mutual Benefit, 
has been appointed general agent for 
Michigan by the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, of Worcester. Mass. 
His headquarters will be at 912 Ford 
Building. Detroit. The new general 
agency is entirely separate from that 
of E. S. Stringer which is located in 
the same territory. 











LITTLE JACK HORNER 


Young Mr. Horner, you will remember, 
had a pie. It gave him great satisfaction to 
take out a plum now and then. Consider 
two things in connection with Mr. Horner: 

l‘irst—He was eating these plums while 
he was young. He had an appetite and he 
gratified it. It seemed to him, of course, that 
there would always be plums in his pie; that 
he could reach for one whenever he pleased. 
You, perhaps, have seen people who grew so 
hungry that one of Jack’s plums might have 
meant life instead of death to them. But 
Jack forgot these people. He said “What a 
brave boy am I.” 

Second—An old Mr. Horner came along 
after a while. He, too, sat in a corner. But 
the Christmas pie was missing. Appetite 
remained. He needed plums far more than 
the careless youngster; but he had eaten 
them while he was young. 

Little Jack Horner lived before the day of 
Kndowment Life Insurance. That may ex 


cuse him, but it cannot excuse vou. 


The Prudential 


{Insurance Company of America 
sriencrn or! Incorporated under the jaws of the State of New Jeragy 
CHBKA 


cag! EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Charles M. Schwab Now 
Metropolitan Director 


KNOWS THE SUPERINTENDENTS 








Addressed Metropolitan Men Two 
Years Ago; Two Anecdotes He 
Told About Belgium’s Queen 





Charles M. Schwab, sometimes called 
the most popular American, and certain- 
ly the master salesman of the country, 
has been elected a director of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, with which organization 
he has a large and pleasant acquaint- 
ance. 

Two years ago there was a banquet 
of the Metropolitan Life superinten- 
dents at the Astor, presided over by 
Haley Fiske. Possibly 1,000 were in 
attendance, and one of the speakers of 
the evening was the managing director 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. When Mr. 
Schwab arose some of the newspaper 
men present made bets as to how long 
before he won the crowd; how long be- 
fore shouts of “Good boy, Charlie,” 
would arise from the floor, and how 
long before women in the balcony would 
wave handkerchiefs. Mr. Schwab had 
not been talking more than three min- 
utes before a crowd of Pennsylvania 
Metropolitan men suddenly arose and 
shouted affectionate greetings. Inside 
of five minutes he had won every one 
on the floor. 

His Tribute to Fiske 

One of the interesting things about 
his appearance was the manner in 
which he started his speech. Putting 
his arm around Haley Fiske, he said: 
“T like this fellow. He’s a real, big, fine 
man.” 

The talk was unusually thrilling as 
Mr. Schwab explained how he had man- 
ufactured submarines and shells for the 
Allies; and also some of his experiences 
with the King of the Belgians while the 
latter was in this country. One story 
he told in this connection ran like this: 

At a small railroad station in Cali- 
fornia the King and Queen alighted 
from the train and walked up and down 
the platform. A native woman ap- 
proached her and said: “Queen, what is 
your son (the Duke of Brabant) going 
to be when he grows up?” Somewhat 
nonplussed, the Queen answered quick- 
ly: “I believe he will be King.” An- 
other unconventional but well-meant 
question asked her in the West was 
this one: “Queen, how many children 
have you?” 

Mr. Schwab’s wonderful career from 
a minor position under one of the super- 
intendents of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany to president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and later as the or- 
ganizer and guiding force of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, and its managing 
director, are well known. 

He has also been greatly interested 
in religious and welfare activities. He 
built a Roman Catholic Church at Lo- 
retto, Pa., where he made his home 
when a young man, and another at 
Braddock, Pa. He built a convent house 
at Cresson, Pa.. and a_ thoroughly 
equipped industrial school at Home 
stead, Pa., and he has fitted up on the 
southern shores of Staten Island a sana- 
torium for sick and crippled children 
during the summer months. He built 
an auditorium at the State College in 
Pennsylvania. He is a director of many 
of the larger corporations of the coun- 
try, including the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Tonopah Extension Mining Com- 
pany, United Zinc Smelting Company 
and the Vanadium Corporation. 





JOINS PITTSBURGH BRANCH 

Frank J. Callanan, one of the best 
known life insurance figures in Pitts- 
burgh, has joined the Pittsburgh branch 
office of the Missouri State Life. He 
was formerly general agent for Western 
Pennsylvania for the United Life and 
Accident. 
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ife Presidents’ Meeting 





Executives Need 
Lure of Service 


BUSINESS FACES TWO DANGERS 





Darwin P. Kingsley Tells Executives 
Future Depends on _ Leadership; 
Tax Burden Enormous 


There are two dangers to the funda- 
mental structure of life insurance that 
stand out today, one, the need for ex- 
ecutives of high calibre in the future 
who shall be actuated only by the lure 
of great service and the possibility that 
conditions within the business itself 
will prevent this type from coming into 
it; and the danger inherent in the great 
accumulations of the companies which 
attract the demagogue, as reflected 
in the enormous tax burdens now borne 
by the life insurance business. This 
was the theme of the opening address 
of Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., as chair- 
man of the sixteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents which is now in session at 
the Hotel Astor in this city. 

The principal anxiety and the burden 
of labor in the great life companies for 
the last generation, said Mr. Kingsley, 
has been, first, how to get life insurance 
to the people; second, how to invest 
the funds which make that life insur- 
ance safe. Through the tireless energy 
of various groups of men most of the 
companies existing sixteen years ago 
have grown rapidly and some have 
grown prodigiously. Two of them have 
assets exceeding one thousand million 
dollars, and that mark ought soon to 
be passed by others. We are now ap- 
proaching the time when the problem 
first to be considered by men who lead 
in this work will not be so much how 
to get life insurance to the people as 
how to attract into the executive branch 
of these companies men of first-class 
ability through whom alone the future 
of such companies can be assured. You 
know the ability of the groups of men 
that have made the American and Cana- 
dian companies. Perhaps these men 
didn’t originally go into the business 
fully conscious of its great sociological 
significance. They just went in be- 
cause they were somehow attracted by 
it, they caught its spirit, and then they 
became “crusaders.” That day is pass- 
ing. We have reached the time now 
when forces, not exactly like those 
which are driving men of first-class 
ability out of public life, but forces 
similar in their origin and in their 
purpose, threaten to drive first-class 
men out of life insurance also. 


On the other hand, let us consider 
one or two facts within life insurance 
itself. In our business some few agents 
may accumulate fortunes of a consider- 
able size, but executives of the right 
kind, never. Facing the need for execu- 
tive material we may well ask our- 
selves, what lure has life insurance 
that should hereafter attract young 
men possessing executive ability of the 
first order? Obviously, not so much as 
that which draws men into law and 
medicine where, in addition to the satis- 
faction of skilled service rendered to 
the world, considerable fortunes are 
sometimes accumulated. If a man 
would become a life insurance execu- 


tive, head of a company, however great, 
he must undertake the work primarily 
because he would serve his fellows. 
Unless this idea grips him and grips 
him hard, when he reaches the age of 
thirty or thirty-five and begins to 
emerge as a figure in the world, bank- 
ing or industry will come to him with 
alluring offers and he will be drawn 
away, and a process of selection against 
our executive average will inevitably 
follow. 

Another danger, not within life insur- 
ance itself but all about it, which may 
emphasize this process of anti-selection 
is this: The great and necessary ac- 
cumulations of the life companies cre- 
ate a real peril, the peril, as the Amert- 
can Bar Association so aptly described 
it some years ago, that always sur- 
rounds “money in sight.” “Why,” cries 
the demagogue, “should this money not 
be used to relieve our particular dis- 
tress?” This distress may be the result 
of war or of unsound economics, or it 
may not exist at all. That makes no 
difference. Why not legislatively take 
these companies by the throat and 
shake the necessary money out of them? 
Why not tell them that they shall not 
do business in our state unless they 
meet our particular demand? The judg- 
ment of directors might not approve of 
the investments or practices that such 
laws would compel; but it is easy for 
legislators to forget, when they enact 
such laws, that they assume no respon- 
sibility full responsibility remains with 
the men whose discretion they have 
invaded. Bluntly put, executives of the 
right calibre, finding in life insurance 
only the lure of a great service, and 
practically none of the lure of this 
world’s goods may not seek the_ busi- 
ness, indeed they will shun it, just as 
our best men now shun public life, if 
it ever unhappily appears that the poli- 
tician and the demagogue, under any 
pretext whatever, have in any consider- 
able measure come into control. 

It is time for some plain speaking on 
this subject. The thing that always es- 
pecially invites attack, and unhappily 
by honest men who have no capacity 
for measuring values, is executive sal- 
aries. The interests of policyholders 
have been neither imperiled nor threat- 
ened by any salaries hitherto paid nor 
are they imperiled by any now paid. 
Here and there a man who lacks the 
right spirit may have been well-paid, 
possibly overpaid, but the “crusaders” 


have never received more than a frac- 
tion of their worth. The peril to policy- 
holders lies elsewhere. Just at this 
point let me state a few facts taken 
from the records of my own company: 

Taxes More Than All Home-Office 

Expense 

The New York Life paid in the five 
years preceding the 1st of January last, 
over $15,700,000, in various forms of 
taxes and fees, excluding real estate 
taxes. During that same period the 
company paid its entire home office 
force, including its executive officers at 
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home and abroad, its 2,200 clerks and 
heads of departments, its medical ex- 
aminations in the home office, all over- 
time service and all directors’ fees, 
$14,546,000. Taxes, in other words, ab- 
sorbed more of the policyholders’ money 
than the entire cost of home office man- 
agement. Of the $15,700,000 paid in 
taxes about one-half went to the Fed- 
eral Government which gives us no 
supervision and until it recently over- 
ruled its own earlier decisions, the Su- 
preme Court upheld local laws which 
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The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE writes policy 
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ALL PAST RECORDS BROKEN 


In his address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, Frank H, 
Davis, second vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, presented 
the results of a survey of 1922 business 
based upon reports from 158 companies 
on their amount of business for ten 
months and a careful estimate of the 
volume for the two remaining months. 
These results show: 

1922 new paid for business will break 
all past records, with an estimated total 
of $9,300,000,000, as against $8,700,000,- 
000 last year. 

Twenty yeas ago, in 1902, the total 
insurance in force was $10,200,000,000. 
During the past three years the amount 
produced annually has nearly reached 
that sum. 


Ten years later, in 1912, the amount 
of insurance in force had doubled, 
amounting to $19,500,000,000. 


Since 1916 the amount of insurance 
paid for annually has increased by leaps 
and bounds and in the six years since 
then the total insurance in force has 
doubled and at the close of the year 
will exceed $50,000,000,000. 

The number of policies have in- 
creased at about the same proportion. 
In 1902 there were 18,000,000 policies. 
In 1912 there were 35,000,000, and at the 
close of 1922 there will be more than 
78,000,000 policies in force. 


either forced us from the state or de 
nied us the protection of the Federal 
courts. 


That a co-operative and beneficent 
business not organized for profit, whose 
primary purpose and whose distinctive 
achievement is to protect the otherwise 
defenseless and thereby reduce the bur- 
den that taxpayers must bear, should be 
so mulcted is hoth uneconomic and 
scandalous. To those who are most 
noisily solicitous over the interests of 
the policyholder I suggest a study of 
taxation, and how it eats up the policy- 
holders’ savings. The danger in execu- 
tive salaries is that the policyholder 
will be wronged, not in the sums paid 
for efficient service but in the absence 
of men who will not enter the service, 
or, having entered it, will be lured or 
driven away. 

The past sixteen years cover the most 
brilliant period in the development of 
life insurance. In that time it has done 
more work, done more good, justified 
itself more completely, than in all the 
previous vears of its existence. And 
vet just about sixteen years ago, New 
York State declared that three of its 
own companias were already too large 
and that, unrestricted, they would soon 
become a serious menace to the com- 
munity. One of the phases of that 
menace was declared to be the difficul- 
ties that small companies had in meet- 
ing their competition. The way to rem- 
edy that, said the representatives of the 
state, was to eliminate that competition 
by restrictive legislation. A code of 
laws based on these ideas was enacted. 
What followed? 

After a year or two of struggle against 
the limitations in the New York stat- 
utes, some of which were soon made 
less restrictive, these three companies 
and a fourth New York company, which 
has since outstripped them all, entered 
on a period of unprecedented growth. 
Contemporaneously began the amazing 


(Continued on page 12) 
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More Skill Needed In 
Life Underwriting 


NO ROOM FOR THE UNTRAINED 








Frank H. Davis Says Modern Service 
Calls for High Order of Equipment 
for Agent 





The uses of modern life insurance are 
so complex that the successful agent 
today must have the ability to diagnose 
the needs of people and be able to 
prescribe insurance that will meet those 
needs, said Frank H. Davis, second 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in an address before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents on the responsibilities of the 
agent. 

The agent who sells insurance to 
serve a specific purpose, said Mr. Davis, 
making the policyholder thoroughly un- 
derstand that purpose—and making 
sure by a proper beneficiary clause, for 
instance, that it will serve that purpose 
—not only renders a far greater service, 
but will sell more insurance on the 
average to each client, than the agent 
who depends upon the prospects’ gen- 
eral appreciation of the merits of life 
insurance as such. To cite a case, a 
young man with a wife and two children 
received a considerable increase %m 
salary. When this fact became general- 
ly known, two agents from different 
companies called at his office in an 
effort to persuade him to increase his 
insurance, for at that time he was car- 
rying only a $2,500 policy. One man 
told him he ought to have $25,000 in his 
company. The other studied the pros- 
pect’s situation, found that the man’s 
wife would have little more than enough 
to cover expenses for a year or two 
if anything should happen to her hus- 
band, that she would fall heir to a 
fairly heavy mortgage, and that no pro- 
vision had been made for the education 
of the children. He therefore suggested 
a Term policy to cover the mortgage, 
an Income policy for the man’s wife to 
be increased as his salary permitted, 
an Educational policy for the children, 
the $2,500 which he already carried to 
be used to pay any outstanding indebt- 
edness at the time of his death. It 
needs no imagination to see which 
agent would be more likely to sell the 
larger amount of insurance, and more 
likely so to convince the prospect 
of the value of that insurance that it 
would remain in force. 

Another instance just fresh in my 
memory: An agent was asked by a 
prospect, “How much insurance do you 
think I ought to take?” “Five thousand 
dollars,” replied the agent. In due time 
this policy was delivered and, as was 
the agent’s practice, he ordered an ad- 
ditional $5,000 which he tried to deliver. 
The prospect declined, calling attention 
to the original statement of the agent 
that $5,000 was sufficient. Within srx 
months another agent delivered $40,000 
additional insurance to this man be- 
cause he was able to point out to the 
prospect how insurance would help him 
to carry out his life’s objectives. That 
agent was able to render a genuine 
insurance service. 

Why is it that so many agents drop 
out? Because they fail to make a 
decent living. Why do they fail tw 
make a decent living? Not because 
their commissions are too low. As a 
matter of fact, many outsiders raise 


the objection that we pay our agents 
too much. Since the rate of compensa: 
tion is adequate, then why are we able 
to hold so few of those whom we ap 
point? We are able to hold only a 
fraction of those we appoint because 
only a few are qualified through native 
ability, education and training to handle 
the work. It follows, then, that the 
way to reduce existing waste and to 
get an adequate return for what we 
pay out is to select and train our agents 
so carefully that the chances of their 
not becoming prosperous themselves 
and returning a full equivalent for the 
money, time, and labor spent on them 
by the company will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Another great source of waste is the 
mortality among policies: that is. the 
waste resulting from policies that lapse. 
What are the reasons for the excessive 
lapsing of policies? Large numbers of 
policies lapse because they have been 
only half sold, and because the insur- 
ance has not been identified with a 
specific purpose which the policyholder 
hopes to carry out, or because the agent 
abandons his client as soon as the 
poliev has been delivered. If the agents 
are to blame for this, is it not largely 
because the companies only half train 
them and have failed to make them 
feel and fulfill all their responsibilities? 
Are not the companies primarily 1s 
sponsible for all these evils? 

There is another respect in which we 
have been remiss. We have been con- 
tent to retain in office General Agents 
or Managers who have not been com- 
petent to select. train, guide and en- 
courage the soliciting agents under 
them. And yet the obvious: wav to 
have an efficient army of -soliciting 
agents is to place them under the super- 
vision of Managers whose expert knowl- 
edge will enable them to give this 
necessary training to their subordinates. 
Soliciting agents can be _ thoroughly 
trained only by the Managers who are 
responsible for them and who are in 
close touch with them. Of course, the 
companies must aid the Managers in 
every appropriate way, but without re- 
lieving them of their direct responsibill- 
ties. 

The character of service to be ren- 
dered by a life insurance agent is es- 
sentially professional. The ability to 
diagnose insurance needs and prescribe 
insurance that will meet those needs 
comes not as a natural gift. The knowl- 








edge and skill required are the result 
of hours spent in the most intensive 
labor. The professional man, whether 
in medicine, law, teaching or life insur- 
ance, is the man who has been willing 
to devote the time necessary for study 
and training in order that the knowl- 
edge acquired may properly serve the 
needs of his fellow men. The stand- 
ards of knowledge required for the prac- 
tice of medicine, law and teaching are 
fixed, and, as a consequence, those who 
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enter these professions are at least 
equipped to do efficient work. In the 
case of life underwriting, the required 
standard is not fixed, and the responsi- 
bility for failure to fix that standard 
rests with the companies. Those re- 
sponsible for the administration of life 
insurance companies would be the last 
to deny the public’s right to place a 
low estimate on the work done in past 
years by life insurance agents. Too 
long the door stood invitingly ajar to 
the “lame ducks” of other professions 
and callings. Through it often drifted 
men of questionable character, without 
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technical knowledge, and unquestioned 
as to their qualification or lack of quali- 
fications. Even today, when the work 
of a life insurance agent is viewed in 
a new light, he is often faced with the 
responsibility of equipping himself to 
do professional work with far less as- 
sistance than is given to those who 
follow the recognized professions. So 
far as the life insurance agent’s work 
is concerned, the field of his activity 
is very broad. “The reason for the 
existence of the institution of life in- 
surance,” says one of the greatest un- 
derwriters of the present day, “as rep 
resented by all the corporations 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land is to offer a scientific, co- 
operative underwriting service to every 
individual who has assumed an obliga- 
tion to others to be fulfilled in the future 
out of income to: be produced in the 
future, and it is the only means. by 
which to assure against the prémature 
termination of the income which auto- 
matically occurs with the termination 
of the producer’s lease on life. This 
service applies to and is absolutely 
needed by every contributing factor in 
every community.” The responsibility 
rests with the life insurance agent to 
see that families are not separated and 
homes given up by showing the pos- 
sible situation to the breadwinner be- 
fore the tragedy occurs. It rests with 
the life underwriter to see that the 
insurance program of his client is so 
arranged that it will give the protection 
needed. The financial success of a firm 
or corporation often depends on the 
information given or the facts stated 
by a life underwriter. The particular 
plan suggested by him may be the 
sole means of keeping an estate intact. 
The future development of a great 
citizen may be the work of a life 1m 
surance agent if his education depends 
upon funds which would not be forth- 
coming except through life insurance. 
As a matter of fact, the responsibility 
of an agent is limited only by the: scope 
of the coverage offered by his company, 
and as this scope is widened, the range 
of an agent’s responsibility increases. 


The responsibility of a life insurance 
agent may be greater than he appré- 
ciates, because he must attempt to pro- 
vide a service which in most cases will 
become operative only after the in- 
sured’s death. The agent is a sort of- 
unbonded executor, for he becomes 
largely responsible for the status of 
that part of a man’s estate represented 
by life insurance, consequently, in help- 
ing a man construct a program which 
will meet his life’s objectives, our agent 
must recognize that this program must 
be so constructed that it will stand the 
test of carelessness and possible in-; 
competence on the part of those who 
may have charge of his estate after his. 
death. 


If the companies fail to realize and: 
properly value what it means to the 
insured to have his insurance program 
arranged by a thoroughly competent 
agent, they will, of course, fail to give 
their agent a proper realization of the 
range of his responsibility, for the 
agent’s range of activity will depend 
largely on the conception of the com- 
pany for which he works. We have made 
the mistake, in my judgment, of meas- 
uring the value of an agent’s work by 
the mere volume of business which he 
produces, and have not given sufficient 
consideration to the fact that not only 
should each agent’s work contribute dit- 
rectly to an increased public apprectia- 
tion of the value of life insurance as 
an institution, but it should be the ai- 
rect means by which his clients will be 
brought to a full realization of how 
they may carry out their life’s objec- 
tives through life insurance. I believe 
we have overestimated the effect which 
the standing of the company itself, or 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Great Increases In 
Assets of Companies 


HALF GOES INTO MORTGAGES 





All Sections Get Investments Equal 
to Reserves; W. W. McClench 
Shows Tendencies 





Last year the life insurance com- 
panies increased their total admitted 
assets by $614,677,526, bringing their as- 
sets up to $7,447,402,086. Of this in- 
crease nearly 57%, or over $350,000,000, 
was invested in real estate mortgages. 
More than $220,000,000 went into farm 
mortgages and $129,000,000 was invest- 
ed in city and other mortgages. The 
influence and place of the investment 
of these great sums in national develop- 
ment was discussed by William W. Mc- 
Clench, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the annual 
convention. 

An analysis of the investments 
brought out the interesting fact that in 
their geographical distribution the in- 
vestments exceed the reserves in prac- 


tically all sections of the country, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States being the only exceptions. 

Statistics covering ten months of 
1922 show that the demand for farm 
and building loans still continues strong 
but at a slackening rate, there having 
been an increase of $218,848,000 in the 
ten months to November 1, as compared 
with the year’s increase of $350,000,000 
in 1921. Of this $218,800,000, $112,300,- 
000 was on farms and $106,500,000 was 
on city property. On the other hand, 
there appears to be a distinct revival of 
interest in railroad obligations. The 
returns received for that period of the 
present year show an increase over the 
amount invested in that class of securi- 
ties at the close of 1921, of $95,146,224, 
as compared with a decrease during 
1921 of $23,672,635. 

That the railroads of the country 
should receive intelligent support can- 
not be doubted. No industry or enter- 
prise in America is more essential to 
our national prosperity. The policy of 
governmental regulation of the rail- 
roads is probably a permanent condi. 
tion of their operation. If the transpor- 
tation needs of the country are to be 
met the railroads must receive sufficient 
— to make their securities attrac- 
tive. 


The outstanding feature of 1921 was 
the great increase in mortgage loans 
during the year. Over $350,000,000 was 
so invested in 1921 in excess of the 
amount of 1920, constituting 66.95% of 
the total increase for the year. The 
reasons for this large increase are not 
difficult to find. During the period of 
the war, and in the years immediately 
succeeding, the building operations of 
the country were below normal. In 1921 
there was unusual activity in building 
and the demands for money for such 
operations, together with the require- 
ments for the increasing agricultural 
development of the country, offered an 
attractive field for investment of life 
insurance funds, with the resuits shown 
in the table. 

The effect of these influences is clear- 
ly seen, too, in the changes that took 
place in the division of the companies’ 
loans between farm and other proper- 
ties. At the close of 1917 the farm 
loans of these companies amounted to 
$730,000,000. During 1918 and 1919, 
when building operations were reduced 
to a minimum and the companies were 


putting much of their available funds 
into Liberty loans, they nevertheless 
increased their farm loans by $128,500,- 
000. They added $127,500,000 in 1920 
and $220,000,000 more in 1921, bringing 
the total of farm mortgages up to 
$1,306,000,000 at the close of last year. 
Between 1917 and 1920 the companies’ 
loans on city property increased $141,- 
805,498 to $1,120,696,000. The addition 
of $129,500,000 to that amount in 1921 
brought the total up to $1,250,000,000. 
The next largest increase for the year 
was in premium notes and loans to pol- 
icyholders. These aggregated $148,458,- 
244, or 24.15% of the total. This in- 
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crease brought the amount loaned to 
policyholders up to $968,000,000, or 
15.22% of the reserves, compared with 
13.94% at the close of 1920 and 17.86%, 
the high mark set in 1915. The jump 
of 1.28% in the ratio of policy loans and 
notes to reserves last year is the largest 
in any year since the increase of 1.46% 
in 1908, which had followed the still 
larger increase of 2.39% in 1907. 
Investments in stocks and bonds in- 
creased by $91,828,540, or 14.94%, not- 


withstanding a decrease of $23,672,635, 
or 3.85% in the amount invested in rail- 
road securities. The gain in the stocks 
and bonds was the result of the in- 
creased investments in government, 
state and municipal securities; that 
farm mortgages and policyholders to- 
gether received nearly $369,000,000, or 
more than 60% of the total, that mort- 
gagees of all classes and policyholders 
received nearly $500,000,000, or 81% of 
the total, and that the total amount in- 
vested in mortgages, government securi- 
ties, and in premium and policy loans 
was $592,000,000, or 96% of the year’s 
increase in investments over those of 
1920. 


A study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of reserves shows that in 1907 the 
investments in the different territorial 
districts exceeded the reserves in those 
districts except in New England, in the 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley district (in 
which district the investments were 
practically 100% of the reserves), in 
the territories and possessions and in 
Canada and other foreign fields. At the 
close of 1921 the ratios of investments 
to reserves show that during the period 
from 1907 some marked changes had 
occurred ‘in the geographical distribu- 
tion of the investments. It will be sufti- 
cient to call attention to but two of 
these changes. In 1921, the ratio for 
the Northwest district had risen from 
204.07 to 284.90, while it had dropped 
to 51.02 for New England, and in the 
Middle Atlantic district it had decreased 
from 163.28 to 84.26. These changes 
indicate clearly that the tendency dur- 
ing the period was for insurance funds 
to leave the eastern sections of the 
country to meet the growing demands 
of the newer and more rapidly develop- 
ing sections. 


Another compilation showed the geo- 
graphical distribution of the increases 
in investments during the period 1911 
to 1921 and the percentages of increase 
in reserves for the same period with 
percentages of increase of population 
as shown by the Federal censuses of 
1910 and 1920. This increase in the 
total invested assets in the period 
stated, 1911 to 1921, amounted to $3,566,- 
142,218. In the New England section 
the percentage of total increase of in- 
vestments for all sections was 4.19, while 
the percentage of increase of the invest- 
ment for that particular section was 
91.95 and the percentage of increase of 
the reserves in New England was 110.38. 
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During the decade 1910 to 1920 the popu- 
lation of that section increased 12.94%. 


Jumping across the country from New 
England to the Pacific Coast, the exhibit 
shows for that section the largest per- 
centage of gain in population in the 
country for the decade 1910-1920. That 
percentage of gain is 32.49. In the Pa- 
cific Coast section the percentage of 
increase in reserves was 135.52, which 
is also the largest for the country. The 
percentage of increase of investment 
for the district was 109.56 and the per- 
centage of total increase for the discrict 
was 6.71. The largest percentage of 
total increase in any district was in the 
Northwest, where it amounted to 17.55, 
and for that district the percentage of 
increase of investments was 153.22, the 
] zreentage of icrease in reserves was 
322.95 and the gain in population for the 
cecade 1910 te 1920 was 13.50. The 
highest percentage of increase in invest- 
ments for a district was in the South 
Avantie district, where it amounted to 
171.95, the gain in reserves for that dis- 
trict being 115.68%, the total :ncrease 
in investments 10.06% and the gain in 
population 14.60%. 

In a ten year comparison, 1911-21, the 
outstanding feature is the great in- 
crease in the amount of the investme:its 
in government, state and municipal obli- 
gations. At the close of 1911 that 
amount was $237,706,529, while at the 
close of 1921 it had risen to $1,495,977,- 
688, an increase of $1,168,271,139, or 
over 491%. 

During the same period mortgage 
loans increased from $1,228,359,347 to 
$2,556,719,426, over 108%; and railroad 
securities, both stocks and bonds, in- 
creased from $1,383,537,213 to $1,769,- 
$46,344, an increase of only 27.92%. 
Policy loans during the same decade 
rose from $505,609,506 to $968,530,150, 
or over 91%. The total amount of life 
insurance investments increased during 
the ten-year period from $3,881,259,868 
to $7,447,402,086, or 91.88%. This, as 
will be noted, is practically the same 
rate of increase as that of policy lvans, 
while the rate of increase in mortgage 
loans and in government securities was 
more than three times as great as the 
rate of increase in railroad securities 








MORE SKILL NEEDED 

IN LIFE UNDERWRITING 

By Frank H. Davis 
(Continued from page 5) 

the home office, has upon public opinion, 
and have failed to remember that the 
reputation of the agent in the field will, 
in a large degree, measure the reputa- 
tion of his company. 

There are three outstanding reasons, 
then, why the life insurance agent 
should be trained to do professional 
work: first, that he may serve his cll 
ents adequately; second, that he may 
develop a reputation for skilled under: 
writing in order that through his service 
the public may increasingly appreciate 
the value of insurance; and, third, that 
he may aid in maintaining the reputa- 
tion of the company he represents. The 
agent is the company in his own com- 
munity, but if he does not stand high 
in his own community, who is to blame? 
The company primarily, for unless It 
can rehabilitate him and make him 4 
reputable and efficient representative, 
he ought never to have been employed, 
or at least should have been discharged. 

The agent occupies a delicate posi- 
tion because he is the agent of both 
his company and his client, but this 
situation involves no difficulty if he 
recognizes that his interests and his 
company’s interests are identical. More- 
over, as the company fits him for 
greater responsibility, in that measure 
will the field of his activities be 
broadened. 
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Could Add Ten Years 
To Average Human Life 


FOLLOWING UP EXAMINATIONS 





Dr. A. S. Knight Tells of Great Gains 
Among Policyholders in Controll- 
able Diseases 





Ten years could be added to the aver- 
age duration of human life by a general 
adoption of the ordinary rules of per- 
sonal hygiene and a proposal that the 
life insurance companies take advan- 
tage of the opportunities toward this 
end through physical examinations and 
following up impaired risks, was made 
by Dr. Augustus S. Knight, medical 
director of the Metropolitan Life, in an 
address before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. This year would 
probably have set a new record for low 
mortality but for the influenza losses in 
the first two months of the year. 

The gains are chiefly in the tubercu- 
losis death rate. That disease is rapidly 
giving way to public health work, en- 
lightened social policy and the activi- 
ties of the insurance companies. In 
1922 the rate has been 5% lower than 
in 1921, or 2,600 fewer deaths from 
tuberculosis will occur this year among 
the 53,000,000 of policyholders in the 
United States and Canada. If similar 
conditions have occurred in the general 
population of the United States and 
Canada, there are likely to be at least 
5,500 fewer deaths from tuberculosis 
this year than last. The death rate has 
improved very materially for typhoid 
fever, where there has been a drop of 
20% in this one year, or a saving of 
nearly 700 lives among policyholders of 
all the American companies or probably 
1,500 in the population of the two coun- 
tries. There have been very material 
declines also in the mortality of chil- 
dren from the contagious diseases with 
the single exception of measles. There 
was an improvement also in the death 
rate for mothers from the conditions 
related to maternity. Suicides and homi- 
cides show lower rates this year than 
last. 

The automobile accident death rate 
for both Industrial and Ordinary busi- 
ness combined shows a slight increase 
over the figure recorded for the year 
1921 (4%). On Industrial business, how- 
ever, the death rate for this cause has 
increased 7% in 1922. Among Ordinary 
policyholders there was no change, in- 
dicating that for those who ride in ma- 
chines the hazard conditions are no 
worse; but the increase of 7% for In- 


_ dustrial policyholders is a really signifi- 


cant fact. It means that the risk of 
death from the automobile has increased 
decidedly this year for persons who use 
the streets, and this applies particularly 
to children whose deaths figure so 
prominently in the mortality record for 
this cause. Fully one-third of the auto- 
mobile fatalities occur among children 
under 15 and these are insured for the 
most part in Industrial companies. 

Influenza and pneumonia became an 
important cause of death again during 
the first few months of the year. The 
pneumonia death rate rose 15%. 

We are obviously making splendid 
gains year by year in those conditions 
which are looked upon as controllable 
or preventable. These are the infec- 
tious diseases of children and _ tuber- 
culosis and typhoid fever and a few 
others of lesser numerical importance. 
We are not doing so well with reference 
to diseases and conditions which reflect 
personal hygiene and the general care 


and use of the human body by the indi- 
vidual himself. The death rate for 
these conditions which show wornout 
mechanisms are giving us but little en- 
couragement under present conditions. 
We are making little headway in spite 
of more and more public interest in the 
subject. These deaths represent heavy 
losses to the public and to the insur- 
ance companies, because they take 
many people still in the prime of life 
and at the height of their usefulness. 
The prevention of these deaths repre- 
sents the real preblem of the public 
health movement of the present time 
and of the immediate future. They are 
the chief sources of the life waste in 
1922. 


There is first of all heart disease 
which has, in recent years, become the 
most important of the causes of death. 
We estimate that this year there will 
be in Continental United States and in 
Canada in round numbers about 180,000 
deaths from this condition. 


The psychology of the situation is 
entirely a favorable one for performing 
constructive, remedial work. Yet, in 
spite of that, most of us do hardly any- 
thing to assuage the disappointment of 
the individual or to help him get well; 
perhaps we incur his resentment. In 
any event we waste an opportunity for 
making a friend and well-wisher out of 
him. We should, I believe, work out a 
way of informing rejected and _ post- 
poned applicants of the causes for re- 
jection or postponement in every case 
where we can safely do so and by that 
I mean every case where the medical 
findings are so positive and indisputable 
that disclosure would not involve oppos- 
ing opinions and consequent persecu- 
tions of the medical examiner following 


discussions with the family physician 
and applicant—a situation that must 
always be avoided. We might, too, 
carry through our stroke and suggest 
that he place himself under proper med- 
ical supervision and give him reason 
to believe that he may become insurable 
in the future. I am convinced that the 
time is ripe for our companies to lead 
the way in suppressing this prevailing 
waste of opportunity for signal public 
service, and to work out a method by 
which the valuable information on the 
applications can be made available to 
the rejected and postponed applicant. 
This service should include, also, those 
persons slightly impaired who are taken 
on standard plans. 


But this is only the beginning. It is 
the habit with some of us in our ever- 
lasting drive for new business to forget 
those that are insured with us. Can 
we not become more alert to our re- 
sponsibilities and get interested in 
those who have joined with us in our 
insurance families? Many a man is 
accepted who shows on the examination 
record evidence of some minor impair- 
ment, not sufficient, to warrant rejec- 
tion or to question his insurability, and 
yet important enough from the point of 
view of the individual’s welfare and of 
his family to justify intelligent, effec- 
tive follow-up, with the giving of helpful 
advices. 

Medical examinations are an expen- 
sive part of the cost of life insurance 
administration. We can easily make 
them worth all that they cost, and a 
great deal more, through the simple ex- 
pedient of the periodical follow-up ex- 
aminations of the persons insured with 
us. Fortunately, this matter is no 
longer in the experimental stage. For 
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of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 
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a period of eight years, the company 
with which I am connected, has to an 
ever increasing degree encouraged its 
policyholders to take advantage of the 
opportunity to be examined periodically 
at the company’s expense. I had occa- 
sion last year to evaluate the results of 
this work and undoubtedly you are al- 
ready fairly familiar with our findings. 
We were able to show that those who 
were examined in 1914 and 1915, for a 
period of five years following the ex- 
aminations, showed a mortality 28% 
more favorable than that for the entire 
Ordinary Department in the same years. 
We further calculated that the saving 
in mortality gave a return of $2 for 
every $1 expended for the insurance 
examinations. These figures are all 
rough, but I quote them to show you 
why we in our company are convinced 
of the value of the periodical physical 
examinations. When properly conduct- 
ed, periodical examinations with appro- 
priate advices, are effective as a means 
of avoiding life routines that lead to 
disease, controlling minor impairments, 
of minimizing and slowing down the 
progress of the major ones, and of main- 
taining a high standard of individual 
health. We are more and more opening 
the door to our policyholders for this 
service, so that at the present rate we 
hope and expect to make 25,000 exami- 
nations in the year 1922 among Ordi- 
nary policyholders. 

These two activities would seem to 
me to make at the present time a good 
beginning, which not one or two com- 
panies, but all companies, might well 
undertake. They are works whose bene: 
fits are, fortunately, quickly visible; 
they appeal to the individual’s sense of 
gratitude; for health giving service ren- 
dered they make good-will for insurance 
institutions. In this latter respect, 
periodical medical examinations more 
than pay for themselves. 


Such a program, ii carried out effec- 
tively, will influence the mortality from 
the so-called degenerative diseases; it 
will pave the way for the development 
of this form of health service by official 
health organizations and by employers 
in industrial establishments. This is, 
obviously, the field for the near future 
and the insurance companies can blaze 
the trail. Nothing can stop further 
progress in our control of the communi- 
cable diseases; the immediate necessity 
for action against them assures the con- 
tinuation of that work. It is in the field 
of hygiene of the person that the great 
future of health work lies. How great 
is the stake, is indicated by the posai- 
bility of adding ten years to the average 
duration of human life. 


Martin Littleton Says 





There are three types of people. They 
may roughly be compared to the old- 
fashioned derringer, the revolver and 
the modern automatic pistol. The der- 
ringer carried one cartridge and either 
hit or missed in a single shot. The 
revolver has more shells—limited, how- 
ever, by the number that a revolving 
drum will hold. But in the modern 
automatic clips of shells are carried 
in the stock. These are fed out by the 
recoil, and one can keep on firing for 
a long time. 


This last type of weapon represents 
the youth who is not satisfied with a 
single shot, or half-dozen shots, but 
who keeps plugging and plugging at the 
target until he has riddled its very 
center. He possesses the precious qual- 
ity of persistence. Give a youth per- 
sistence, nerve and a high resolve, and 
he is bound to go a long way. 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. , ~\ANY 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and © 


it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 
It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. . 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 


moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Waste a Drag On 


National Progress | 





MANY FORMS EASILY AVOIDED 


Lewis E. Pierson, President of Mer- 
chants Association, New York, 
Points Way to Betterment 





The waste of human life through 
avoidable accidents and sickness is one 
of the greatest wastes in this country, 
said Lewis E. Pierson, president of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Irving National Bank, in his ad- 
dress before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents yesterday. 

This is a spectacular waste which all 
can see in its true colors, he said. Yet 
those who are in a position to know tell 
us that every year in our own country 
400,000 deaths occur which are prevent- 
able. In other words, wasteful neglect 
has killed more people in America than 
the Cheka killed in Russia during the 
same period when the civilized world 
was shocked by the cruel and inhuman 
waste of life where the Cheka, or secret 
police, have executed more than 1,700,- 
000 men and women since the revolu- 
tion. 

Over 20,000 workers are killed each 
year in industrial accidents and over 
half a million are injured. Yet experi- 
ence shows that more than 75% of these 
accidents are preventable through the 
intelligent co-operation of labor and 
management. 

More than 3,000,000 people are seri- 
ously ill in the United States at all 
times, yet it is estimated that 42% of 
this illness can be avoided. 

These are facts which have been es- 
tablished beyond any question and 
which might well daunt us except for 
the progress already made through such 
agencies as you represent. 

Where in 1909, the annual loss to 


industry through illness was thirteen 
days for every worker, this loss has 
been reduced in the space of little more 
than ten: years to seven days. 

In the same period, industrial acci- 
dents in industries which have intelli- 
gently grappled with the problem have 
been reduced as much as 80%. 

Furthermore, from 1900 to 1919 the 
general death rate in the United States 
registration area dropped from 17.6 to 
12.9 per thousand. 

In other words, the campaigns against 
tuberculosis and cancer, the efforts of 
industry’s executives to protect the 
worker against accident, the activities 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Life Extension Institute, and other rem- 
edial measures instituted within the 
past decade, have proved their efficacy. 
They have shown that human waste can 
be reduced. And the country should 
not only be grateful to the broad- 
visioned men who have pointed the way 
to this economy of life and health, but 
it should co-operate to an ever-increas- 
ing extent with such agencies as yours, 
to the end that the great work of human 
salvage may be strengthened, supported 
and extended. 

Wasteful of our material wealth, 
wasteful of our human wealth, it is not 
strange that we have been wasteful of 
our mental and spiritual wealth. Of all 
waste this is the most difficult to define, 
and the most arduous to combat. Yet 
before we can free ourselves from the 
charge of national extravagance, we 
must recognize its existence and at- 
tempt its correction. 

It is waste to school our children in 
the doctrines of free government, and 
at the same time fill our public prints 
with articles based on insufficient facts 
and attacks that undermine confidence 
in our institutions. 

It is waste to elect men to positions 
of great responsibility and while look- 
ing to them for guidance of our public 
affairs, weaken their efforts by criticism 
that proceeds from blind partisanship, 
pre-judgment or impatience. 


It is waste to let state or national 
issues affect us in our decisions upon 
the proper conduct of our city govern- 
ments, and to make demagogy rather 
than efficiency the measure of executive 
ability. 

It is waste to let preconceived no- 
tions, and inherited prejudices, divide 
the common citizens of a great nation 





LEWIS E. PIERSON 


President, Merchants’ Association of 
New York; Chairman of the Board, 
Irving National Bank 


into hostile groups; where ‘capital dis- 
trusts labor and where labor distrusts 
capital; where the farmer complains of 
the manufacturer and the manufacturer 


complains of the farmer; where race or 
creed or color, where rank or wealth or 
education, sets one American apart from 
any other American and makes him for- 
get that, particularly in these trying 
times, all men who love their country 
must stand together to safeguard and 
protect their common heritage. 

We must conserve the thought and 
the aspirations of our people for larger 
and better things than petty differences 
at a time when the stability of modern 
civilization is being challenged. 

It is waste to talk of waste unless we 
are willing to devote ourselves to its 
elimination. If this necessarily brief 
and sketchy outline of a serious and 
important subject shows anything, it is 
that the causes of our national wastes 
lie too deep for correction by a few 
scattered agencies, however well-inten- 
tioned. The individual may be thrifty 
in his own affairs, but he cannot stem 
the tide of waste without the help and 
assistance of those about him. 





REINSURES THIRD COMPANY 





State Life, lowa, Takes Over Mutual of 
Red Oak; Now Has $30,000,000 
in Force 





The State Life of Iowa has reinsurea 
the business of another company mak- 
ing the third one taken over by this com- 
pany. The latest is the Mutual Life of 
Red Oak, Ia., which had assets of near- 
ly a quarter of a million. The other 
companies absorbed were the Union 
Life of Nebraska and the Occidental of 
Kansas. The State Life now has in- 
surance in force of about $30,000,000. 





GUARDIAN MEETING 


The speakers at the meeting on Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 5, of the field staff 
of the Philadelphia agency of the Guar- 
dian Life, were George L. Hunt, super- 
intendent of agencies, on “The Inspira- 
tion of Life Insurance,” and James S. 
Wood on “Business Insurance.” 











A Big Trip For You 


Thru Our New Plan 


Under our New Plan of liberalized Substandard coverage and 
our attractive method of handling Surplus Business, you can 
earn a trip to the Pacific Coast on business which your own 


Company will not handle. 


This Company offers you a regular and open channel in which 
to place all Surplus lines, standard and substandard, in Life, 


Accident, Health and Group. 


You can qualify for this trip on Surplus business if you begin 
now to build for the volume required. On all Surplus business 
placed with us, we allow liberal first year commissions and 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals. 


ACCIDENT 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 


LIFE 


Home Office, St. Louis 
HEALTH GROUP 
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Big Possibilities In 
Employees Thrift Plan 


PLACE OF PENSIONS 
William J. Graham Points Out Oppor- 
tunity to Develop Huge Thrift 

Program 


TAKE 


The possibility of life insurance com- 
panies becoming huge thrift organiza- 
tions in further endeavor to serve both 
employers and employees was outlined 
by Second Vice-President William J. 
Graham, of the Equitabie Life Assur 
ance Society, in summing up the pen 
sion discussion of the National Per- 
sonnel Association at their Pittsburgh 
Convention last week. . 

Mr. Graham laid the ground work for 
his suggestions by bringing out the fol 
lowing conclusions which he deduced 
from the more or less conflicting state 
ments of the various speakers who 
preceded him and who had discussed 
the pension problem: 

(1) That most pension plans are in 
solvent in a moral sense by not having 
on hand funds adequate to meet tne 
moral liabilities implied in the pension 
plans now existent. The moral obliga 
tion was distinguished from the legal 
obligation, which Mr. Graham described 
as being non-existent under most plans 
since the directors reserve the right to 
abrogate and abolish without restric- 
tion ; 

(2) That the plans are vague and not 
based on any scheme that would enable 
an employe intelligently to forecast the 
probable amount of pension addition 
earned by any particular year’s service. 


Justification 

(3) That the pensions call for justifi 
cation which would have to be supplied 
under one of the following heads: 

(a) as deferred wage; 
(b) as plus reward for plus service; 
(c) as morale builder; 
(d) as social necessity. 

Mr. Graham stopped long enough on 
the subject of the deferred wage to 
point out how this part of the discus- 
sion was purely academic insomuch as 
institutions taking the different sides of 
that question were found to come. to- 
gether on the fact that nothing tangible 
is deferred to meet the pension. “If you 
accept the deferred wage phase of the 
pension subject and then proceed —as 
practically all companies are proceed- 
ing—to pay the market wage in the 
wage envelope and to fund the deférred 
wage on the Russian plan, you have 
reached the complete answer to the 
question, “When is a deferred wage not 
a deferred wage?” 

Mr. Graham then went on to point 
out how thrift promoted by the em- 
ployer in contribution from the em- 
ployer in such part to attract larger 
contributions from the employee, could 
be managed to put the employee in 
funds at pension age. 


Spells Security 

“Whatever the employe has in sav- 
ings spells security to the employe, 
whether it be applied towards old-age 
necessities or towards providing an es- 
tate in the event of his death for those 
dependent upon him, or towards depen- 
dency arising from his own disabilities.” 

“The saving problem is related to the 
spending problem,” said Mr. Graham, 
“insomuch as it seems necessary in 
order to get men and women to save to 
point out a savings objective. This 
objective can be supplied through the 
life insurance companies by holding up 
the amount of monthly inconie payable 
at various deferred ages on a basis of 
some unit of savings such as $100 a 
year. For example, a savings of $100 a 
year on a man age 25 would at 65 pro- 
vide enough money to buy an annuity 
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of $65 a month; or if the employe want- 
ed to stop at 60 he would have enough 
money then saved up to buy $45 month- 
ly annuity; or he could keep on to 70 
and have # monthly annuity of about 
$100 In fact,” said Mr. Graham, “the 
principle | am outlining would be that 
of a ‘money-purchase’ plan of thrift. 
The employe savings would be repre- 
sented to him, however, not in terms of 
the amount of deferred money pur- 
chased, but in terms of monthly income 
stated separately for the various ages 
from 50 to 70. Thus it would be within 
his province 1o have this income begin 
at age 50 or at any later age. This 
supplies a flexibility to the retiring age 
that is highly desirable. Of course, to 
make this proposition attractive, and 
because it is of the ‘money-purchase’ 
variety, it is necessary to allow the em- 
ploye to take out his money at any par- 
ticular time or to borrow against it. 
This would impair the safety of the 
superannuating idea, but it adds attrac- 
tiveness to the thrift fund from the 
point of view of the employe. The em- 
ployer’s contribution could be arranged 
to come back to the employer in the 
event the employe discontinued before 
five years of service or, in fact, at any 
stipulated time. The addition of a small 
sum, such as $5 per unit of $100, would 
add an important total disability month- 
ly income benefit of about $385, which 
could be applied to help solve the diffi- 
cult problem of what to do with the 
man who becomes totally and perma- 
nently disabled.” 


A Crying Necessity 

The matter of promoting thrift among 
employes at this time is a crying neces 
sity. The possibilities in this direction 
uncovered during the Liberty loan cam- 
paigns, even when liberally discounted 
for the patriotic urge, are most signifi- 
cant. “Of course,” continued Mr. Gra- 
bam, “the processes of thrift are slow 
and the impression that an intelligent 
thrift plan would make’ immediately 
upon the pension problem would be nil. 
After five years there would be an ap- 
preciable effect; after ten years the 
problem would be partially solved; and 
after twenty years the thrift plan would 


in itself largely supply the now urgent 
necessity of pensioning.” 

“Thrilt,” said Mr. Graham, “is sepa- 
rately desirable. The problem of pro 
moting this is one that should engage 
the enlightened selfishness of the em- 
ployer. The obligations which thrift- 
savings entail for careful husbanding 
call for an order of trusteeship and 
security which the life companies are 
uniquely able to supply. It has become 
abundantly evidenced in the last few 
yeurs that it is not wise for an em- 
ployer to take responsibility for invest- 
ing such savings in the stock of his 
own company or any industrial enter- 
prise. It is only less unwise in degree 
for the employer to take responsibility 
for investing employes’ savings funds 
in even the best Of bonds; for witness 
the situation created in the sale of Lib- 
erty bonds on the instalment plan to 
employes. When these bonds were at a 
discount it was exceedingly difficult for 
the employer to explain to the employe 
why he could not cash out in full, and 
only the disposition to make war sacri- 
fices made the explanation tenable. 
There are excellent institutions, such 
as our trust companies and banks, for 
trusteeing funds of the employe and 
guaranteeing the safety of principal 
with modest interest increment. But 
there is no institution which can do this 
in a more effective way than the life 
insurance companies and the life insur- 
ance company has the neat advantage 
of being able to hold out a monthly old- 
age income ag the “spending objective.” 





DIFFICULTIES OF GERMAN 
COMPANIES 
The example of the Germania Life, 
which recently founded a new enter- 
prise in order to avoid difficulties aris- 
ing for the low rate of exchange, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Germany, is 
being imitated by various other Ger- 
man life companies. The Atlas at Lud- 
wigshaven, for example, has decided to 
establish a new company under the 
same name with a capital of 12,000,000 
marks, a reserve of 1,500,000 marks, 
and an organization fund of 5,000,000 
marks. The new company will contract 
insurance only in marks. 
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Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 
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Warns Against Useless 
Loans Under Policies 


MANY ARE FOR LARGE AMOUNTS 


Many Loans Should Not Be More Than 
Enough to Carry Current 
Premium 





The Metropolitan Life in a home 
office paper carries the suggestion to its 
field force of a concerted movement in 
every district by every manager. assis- 
tant manager and agent to limit the 
number and amount of policy loans. 
“Are all policy loans necessary?” is the 
title of an article containing the sugses- 
tion by F. W. Suydam, who says that 
from a list of outstanding loan checks 
issued during the first six months of 
this year by the Metropolitan Life, and 
not cashed by the payee, the astonish- 
ing fact is revealed that a considerabie 
number are for large amounts. 

“To this condition there is coupled 
the oversight on the part of the insured, 
that he must pay interest from the date 
of loan unless the check is returned to 
the company and the transaction un- 
done. If it were not a reality, the in- 
surance expert might be skeptical and 
doubt the existence of such conditiens. 

“Evidently these outstanding loan 
checks indicate needless borrowing i 
certain instances, thereby causing dis- 
tress, through lack of care in not dis- 
suading the policyholdér from jeopardiz- 
ing his own and his beneficiary’s best 
interests. 

“It is not within our province to ques- 
tion the need in exceptional cases of 
temporary assistance. We refer to 
actual conditions that point to the op- 
portunity on the part of field men to 
perform a valuable service in halting or 
preventing entirely useless borrowing,” 
says Mr. Suydam. 

“The privilege to borrow on a policy 
is often abused, due possibly to the ease 
with which an advance can be secured. 
Then again, the company’s representa- 
tive may not make an effort to induce 
the insured to. gef along without the 
loan. This is reflected in the large 
number of outstanding checks. Do you, 
Mr. Field Man, fully realize the possi- 
bilities at hand for lessening this evil? 
Here is an opportunity to conserve for 
the dependents, mothers and children, 
the insurance in its entirety. 

Loans and Lapses 

“A large percentage of lapses are 
directly traceable to indiscriminate bor- 
rowing of cash values. There is room 
for much greater effort to discourage 
and diminish loans. It is indisputable 
that many loans are asked for on the 
spur of the moment to make some pur- 
chase or meet some temporary need. 
If a little tactful inquiry is made as to 
the purpose for which the cash is in- 
tended, a policyholder may see at once 
both the needlessness of borrowing and 
the desirability of keeping in force the 
full face value of his contract. 

Check Not Used 

“Personal experience of twenty-five 
years bears out the statement that in 
many instances loans can be confined 
to amounts sufficient to cover a current 
premium. In confirmation of this, atten- 
tion is called to loan checks daily re- 
turned to the home office with advice 
such as ‘Insured does not want loan,’ 
‘Insured has changed his mind,’ or ‘In- 
sured decided not to use the loan check.’ 
Manifestly these loans could and should 
have been avoided. Many cancellations 
are the aftermath of loans which could 
have been prevented. 

“When, however, the need for assist- 
ance is plain, and the loan granted, it 
would be well to keep in close touch 
with the insured with the view of col- 
lecting it, if not in one sum, in partial 
payments from time to time. Most com- 
panies are willing to accept instalments 
as small as five dollars. 

“Here is a good opening to solicit 
new insurance for at least an amount 
equal to the loan.” 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 





Says Fraternals Can’t 
Write Endowments 


HOUSTON RULING CAUSES 


STIR 





Comment Made By Western Fraternal 
Organ; Quotes From Wisconsin 
United Foresters Case 





The fraternals are all stirred up over 
a letter written by Commissioner Hous- 
ton, of Illinois, to a fraternal society in 
which he takes the position that fra- 


_ ternal societies cannot write endowment 


policies payable to the assured. 
letter follows: 

“It has come to our notice that fra- 
ternal beneficiary societies are under- 
taking to write endowment insurance 
policies payabie to the assured. 

“A fraternal beneficiary society may 
grant to its members paid-up insurance 
or withdrawal equities which shall not 
exceed in value the portion of the re- 
serve to the credit of such member to 
whom such grant is made, where such 
society has placed its business on an 
adequate rate basis and proper reserves 
are maintained. However, a fraternal 
beneficiary society cannot write, under 
the Illinois statute, endowment insur- 
ance, which may be defined as follows: 

“*A& contract to pay assured a speci- 
fied sum of money at the termination of 
a designated period, if he is then living, 
but to a person named if the assured 
dies before the specified time.’ 

“Except in the case of accident and 
permanent disability to the assured, 
the assured cannot be the beneficiary 
named in the insurance policy contract. 

“It will be necessary therefore that 
you conduct your business in accord- 
ance herewith and thereby conform to 
the statute.” 


Comment of “Western Review” 


His 


“The Western Review,” a Chicago 
fraternal paper, makes some_ severe 


comments and calls the Illinois depart- 
mént head’s attention to the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of the United 
Foresters. 


One of the issues argued before the 
Wisconsin Court was the contention of 
the society that an old age benefit was 
an endowmenr policy and impliedly pro- 
hibited to the societies, says the ‘“West- 
ern Review.” 

As both Wisconsin and _ Illinois 
statutes provide that fraternal benefit 
societies shall be governed by the fra- 
ternal act and that no general laws 
shall be applied to them unless they be 
expressly named therein, it seems to 
the writer in the “Western Review,” 
that if an old-line insurance statute can- 
rot be applied to a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety unless they be expressly named 
therein; neither can an implication 
from such a statute be “implied” in re- 
gard to the powers of a fraternal; but, 
be that as it may, it would seem that 
the Foresters’ case, if the decision be 
followed by other courts, as it surely 
will, renders nugatory the ruling of the 
Illinois Department. : 

The power in regard to benefits in 
the Illinois law is: “and may make pro- 
vision for payment of benefits in case 
of death or disability, or either of them, 
resulting from either disease, accident 
or old age. * * * Provided the 
period in life at which payment for 
physical disability benefits on account 
of age may commence shall not be 
under seventy (70) years.” He adds: 


The laws of Wisconsin and Illinois in 


regard to old age benefits are practi- 
cally the same, and neither expressly 
prohibits such old age benefits from be- 
ing in the nature of an endowment. 

It would seem that the ruling of Su- 
perintendent Houston is based wholly 
upon the construction he places on the 
words “physical disability” as used in 
connection with such old age benefits. 

In the Wisconsin case it was argued 
that an old age benefit to the insured 
was in fact and effect an endowment 
and impliedly prohibited by statute in 
regard to fraternal benefit societies. 


Landis Brief 
Abb Landis, in his brief, filed as a 
friend of the court on behalf of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of America, 
argued this point as follows: 


“In no ordinary acceptance of the word can 
a benefit, the payment of which is deferred to 
7) years of age, be construed to be an ‘endow- 
ment’ as commonly understood. 

“Death and disability insurance is for the 
purpose of replacing support lost through death 
or disability of the breadwinner. 

“The insurance granted by fraternal benefit 
societies is largely for working people and 
wage-earners. It is of common knowledge that 
the mass of them have lost their earning capac- 
ity at 70 years of age. The United States Gov- 
ernment assumes such disability even for the 
Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, and for 
army officers assumes disability at age 67, and 
for others graded disability beginning at age 
62. Many corporations retire employes at age 
65 on pensions. 

“Tt is here contended that payment of benefits 
to a member, after he has attained to age 70, 
comes within the legal provision for disability 
benefit. It is insisted that this is a proper 
construction regardless of definite designation 
as a disability benefit. 

“In this case there is no doubt about the 
fact that it is a disability benefit, for the reason 
that it is expressly so designated in the Laws 
of the Plaintiff Order. The particular benefit 
in aguestion is the payment at age 70 of one- 
tenth of the face of the certificate in ten equal 
annual installments and_ specifically is desig- 
nated ‘the old age disability benefit? (Language 
of Wis. Statutes cited). 

“The fiact that identical mathematical com- 
putations are employed to obtain endowment 
insurance premiums and contribution rates for 
old age benefits does not bring the latter within 
the nrohibition of Section 1978, and. when en- 
acted. had in mind the old endowment and 
annuity concerns of a generation ago, which 
deluded and deceived the public by exaggerated 
promises of large returns at the end of short 
so-called ‘endowment periods.’ In the guise of 
assessment associations they became numerous 
throughout the country until out out of business 
by statutory enactment in the several states 
similar to that of Section 1978 of the Wisconsin 
Laws. The life companies complained of the 
activities of these assessment associations he 
cause they did not. employ mathematically 
computed rates with the result of a general 
prohibition against issuance of ‘endowments 
and annuities’ by any orvanization licensed 
under assessment statutes. There never was in 
mind of the leeislators the promise on an old 
age benefit payable at 70.” 


In regard to this branch of the case, 
Justice Eschweiler in his decision said: 
“The society argues that the old age 





to develop and hold their business. 





Ta rated 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield; Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


in the conduct of its business that 








Appoints Two New 
Assistant Actuaries 


FOR NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 








J. Walter Tebbetts and Roland B. Dow 
Named By Directors of 
Company 





J. Walter Tebbetts and Roland B. Dow 
have been appointed assistant actuaries 
of the New England Mutual Life. Mr. 
Tebbetts comes from the Mutual Benefit 
Life and Mr. Dow is a son of Actuary 
Herbert B. Dow of the New England 
Mutual. 

Mr. Tebbetts is a native of Pasadena, 
Cal., where he attended the public 
schools and the preparatory department 
of Whittier College, of which his father 
was president. He was graduated from 
Earlham College, Ind., with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in mathematics, 
in 1910. He spent a year in graduate 
work at Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, receiving the degree of Master 
of Arts. Immediately on finishing at 
Haverford he entered the actuarial de- 
partment of the Mutual Benefit Life at 
Newark, where he has been continuous- 
ly, except for service during the war as 
assistant actuary of the Bureau of War 


disability provision in their earlier cer- 
tificates was in fact and in effect an 
endowment, the right to issue which is 
apparently by section 1978 Statutes 
given to other kinds of insurance com- 
panies than fraternal benefit societies 
and therefore impliedly withheld from 
the latter, and that plaintiff having no 
statutory authority to so issue them, 
they were ultra vires and therefore void. 

“We see nothing, however, in the 
statutes regulating fraternal societies 
or in plaintiff's charter that prohibits it 
making provisions upon adequate rates, 
for just what it has itself designated as 
an old age disability as well as for dis- 
abilities arising from other causes than 
old age. 

“That three-score years and ten of 
themselves bring burden and sorrow 
and therefore disabilities is too sad to 
dwell upon and too true to be ques- 
tioned.” 








The Provident 
Company of 


Founded 1865 


(Penneylvania) 


Life and Trust 
Philadelphia 





Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one m will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 

















Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











= 
Risk Insurance during its organization. 
In 1913 he became an associate member 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
advancing to the high honor of Fellow- 
ship in 1916. His work has been diver- 
sified, embracing all branches of actu- 
arial science and covering a broad prac- 
tical knowledge of other departments. 
Mr. Dow, son of Actuary Herbert B. 





J. WALTER TEBBETTS 


Dow, after graduating from the public 
schools in 1905, entered Harvard and 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1909, receiving the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1910. The next year he was 





ROLAND B. DOW 


instructor in English at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, and entered the actu- 
arial department of the New England 
Mutual in September, 1911. He enlisted 
as a private, first-class, quartermaster 
reserve corps, August 16, 1917, and had 
service in Jacksonville, Fla., San An- 
tonio, Tex., and del Rio, Tex., near the 
Mexican border. The property gecords 
in the quartermaster’s office were his 
special assignment. In April, 1919, he 
returned to the actuarial department, 
where he has been in touch with the 
various activities of the company and 
with every phase of actuarial procedure. 
His training and experience have pre 
pared him for this merited promotion, 
and he will bring to his new duties 
ideas acquired through close study of 
the demands of the business. 
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CHAIRMAN KINGSLEY’S 
TALK TO EXECUTIVES 
(Continued from page 4) 
development in the Central, Western, 
Southern and Pacific States. 

The faster the New York companies 
grew the more numerous the new com- 
panies became outside of New York. 
What is the condition now? The four 
New York companies have increased 
their outstanding insurance from $6,800,- 
000,000 at the close of 1906 to $15,700,- 
000,000 at the close of 1921. All other 
companies which at the close of 1906 
had about the same amount outstanding 
as the four New York companies, had 
just under $30,000,000,000 in force at the 
close of 1921. 

The total insurance outstanding in all 
American companies was then $13,500,- 
000,000; now it is $46,000,000,000, which 
shows: oo 

First—That the New York companies 
were not in 1906 anywhere near cover- 
ing the field. 

Second—That they had not prevented 
the organization or growth of new com- 
panies. oagal 

Third—That these restrictive laws 
have prevented the organization of new 
companies, because in that sixteen 
years several New York companies have 
reinsured and no New York company 
has been born, whereas one hundred 
and thirty-eight new life companies 
have been organized and have reached 
the point of going concerns in territory 
where these laws are not controlling. 

Fourth—That the “serious menace to 
the community” idea was, to put it mild- 
ly, an error. 

Has any other line of human endeavor 
written a finer chapter in those fifteen 
or sixteen years? Has this growth, 
greater than any man could then have 
foreseen as possible under any concelv- 
able circumstances, whether we con- 
sider the companies collectively or sev- 
erally, been anything but a great public 
benefit? Has there been anywhere 
wrought by any other hands a service 
more helpful in war and peace? 

If life insurance has at any time made 
marked progress against the deadly 
inertia of human nature it has been in 
this period. This has come about, not 
simply through promptly meeting its 
legal obligations, but through its service 
to the public. Its investments went en 
bloc behind the plans of our govern- 
ments in war, and have since reached 
the remotest policyholder and fostered 
the public welfare, through policy loans, 
the purchase of municipal and public 
service bonds, through mortgage loans, 
and, let me emphasize this, through the 
welfare work of that amazing institu- 
tion, the Metropolitan Life, guided by 
the Jupiter of the life insurance heav- 
ens, Mr. Haley Fiske. . 

Nevertheless certain uneasy souts 
seem to be preparing to “reform” life 
insurance again, although the abuses 
which admittedly existed in 1905 have 
not been repeated and, as I believe, no 
other business great or small is now 
managed with finer fidelity. 

I congratulate you on the fact that 
your problems will never be solved. If 
we ever reach that point our usefulness 
will be over. 

Like the scientist’s work, our work 
is never done. There is always some 
better service in sight. We must force 
the fighting, which means that the dis- 
tance between the magnitude of the 
business and the burden of its admin- 
istration on the one hand, and a true 
comprehension of it by the public on 
the other, will increase unless we edu- 
cate the public while we insure it. 

In that education, next to our own 
fidelity and efficiency, nothing is so im- 
portant as the mental and moral equip- 
ment of the men who preside over the 
insurance departments of the forty-eight 
states. These men are our strong de- 
fence against the demagogue. They 
introduce into life insurance, where a 
pure democracy is impracticable, the 
representative idea. They represent 
both the policyholders and the state. 
They have abundant power to enforce 
integrity in management. 


TELLS OF SOFT BERTHS 





Commissioner Savage of lowa Discusses 
Fraternals Formed for Pro- 
motion Purposes 


Not much about life insurance came 
up at the meeting of the laws and legis- 
lative committee of the Insurance Com- 
missioners this week nor at the first 
day’s session of the Convention on 
Tuesday. At the laws committee meet- 
ing there was some discussion of fra- 
ternals and other insurance organiza- 
tions being formed in order to give soft 
berths to officers or to give gifts of 
money to officers when they are re- 
insured, and, aS one commissioner ex- 
pressed it, many of these organizations 
are formed and operated until such time 
as a number of names are on the books 
when a re-insurance deal is made and 
all the organizers profit thereby. 

There was discussion at the first day’s 
meeting on the section of the New York 
State law governing insurance on in- 
fants. One commissioner wanted the 
entire section wiped out. 





STATE INSURANCE FUTILE 





Dr. W. A. Granville Says Education of 
Public Is Needed to Prevent 
Paternalism 





Dr. William A. Granville, president 
of Gettysburg College, in an address 
before the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference at Washington satd 
that compulsory health insurance is 
merely a futile and costly measure that 
merely temporizes while devastating di- 
seases work unnecessary fatalities. The 
first and most important duty he said, 
is to conduct a campaign of education 
among the people of the country to 
make more generally known the re- 
sults that have been achieved under pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitation. 

When this is fully understood, Dr. 
Granville said, the proposed paternal- 
istic and autocratic schemes for com- 
pulsory health insurance will be thrown 
into the discard, Compulsory health 
insurance assumes that the state can 
best determine what is the highest 
#00d for the ailing worker both physi- 
cally and financially. Hence, he said, 
compulsory health insurance is_pater- 
nalism of an extreme type, and where 
there is paternalism there is autocracy. 











New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 





New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 














INCONTESTABILITY 


Uniform Law Recommended Which 
Takes Into Consideration Total and 
Permanent Disability Provisions 

Manager Blackburn, of the American 
Life Convention, appeared before the 
commissioners this week in connection 
with the incontestability clause, recom- 
mending that the convention favor a 
uniform bill (in which recommendation 
Attorney Durham of the Life Presi- 
dents joined.) The recommendation 
which was later adopted, follows: 

“That the policy, together with the 
application therefor, (a copy of which 
application shall be endorsed upon or 
attached to the policy, and made a part 
thereof) shall constitute the entire con- 
tract between the parties and shall be 
incontestable after it shall have been 
in force during the lifetime of the as- 
sured for two years from its date, ex- 
cept for nonpayment of premiums, and 
except for violations of the policy relat- 
ing to the naval or military service in 
time of war; and, at the option of the 
company, provisitns relative to benefits 
in the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability, and provisions which grant addi- 
tional insurance’ specifically against 
death by accident, may also be excepted. 





Dr. Charles L. Rudisill, who has been 
for some years connected with the 
medical department of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical director. 








sumed to be permanent. 











New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 








nae ens 
THINKING OF OTHERS 





Young Woman Takes Out Policy to Pay 
Funeral Expenses and Help 
Missionary Work 
Here is a good, little life insurance 
story from the New England ‘Pilot.” 
One day last August, after office 
hours, a young woman called at the 
Department of Missions of the Episco- 
pal Church in New York. She brought 
with her an insurance policy for $3,000, 
which she had just taken out. She 
explained that she had done this in 
order that. in the event of her death, 
the proceeds of the policy, after pro- 
viding for her funeral expenses, might 
be used for the benefit of some work 
in the mission field. This young woman 
is all alone in New York. Her heart 
is very much in mission work. She is 
taking this method of making sure that 
after her death, the cause to which she 
is now making an annual gift will still 
continue to benefit by her foresight and 

generosity. 





KEEN AND OSTERTAG APPOINTED 





Principals Dissolve; Accept Separate 
General Agencies at Harrisburg 
and Reading 
—_—— 

John R. Keen, formerly a member of 
the co-partnership of Ostertag & Keen, 
general agents for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual at Harrisburg, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Reading, Pa., 
for the counties of Berks, Lebanon, 
Schuylkill, Union, Snyder and Mifflin. 
John W. Ostertag, the other member 
of the firm, has been appointed to con- 
tinue as general agent at Harrisburg 
for the counties of Huntington, Juniata, 
Perry, Dauphin, Franklin, Cumberlana, 

Adams, York and Lancaster. 

The partnership was recently dis- 
solved for business reasons and to allow 
the independent growth of the prinei- 
pals. Both have made excellent records 
and will receive hearty support in their 
new connections. 





JOHN HANCOCK MEETINGS 

President Walton L. Crocker, of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, while in 
New York this week addressed several 
gatherings of John Hancock men, in- 
cluding lunches of weekly premium men 
and a managerial meeting of New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey managers. 





LAW OF AVERAGE 
Funny thing how the old law of aver- 
age works out. After you’ve seen two 
or three hard boiled eggs who won't 
listen to you, bang, you run right into 
a regular fellow.—Printer’s Ink. 





NEED A CLEAN-UP POLICY 
A clean-up policy for the purpose of 
paying up current obligations is a neces- 
sity at the time of death and the Mis- 
souri State Life suggests that such a 
policy be written. 





THE BEST POLICY 
“Why do they say honesty is the 
best policy?” “Because it never lapses, 
and you don’t have to pay premiums 
on it.’"—-The Broadcaster. 
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Equitable Announces 
New Dividend Scale 


ADVANCE OVER LAST YEAR 








President Day in Statement Gives Pro- 
visional Interest Rate Credit 
as 4!’ Per Cent 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has announced the dividend scale for 
1923, which shows material increases 
over that for last year. In an announce- 
ment to the managerial staff President 
William A. Day said that one of the 
factors making possible the larger re- 
fund, or dividend credit, was the credit 


of 442% as the rate of interest. In the 
case of policies on a 3% reserve basis, 


this means 14%% excess interest. This 
rate will be applicable during 1923 to 
dividends which have been left on de- 
posit and to installment options of set- 


tlement. On proceeds of policies left on 
deposit, the same rate of interest will 


be paid if disbursed annually. If dis- 
bursed semi-annually or quarterly, the 
rate of excess interest will be 1 4-10% 
and will be paid in installments with 
the guaranteed interest, making a total 
rate of 2 2-10% each half year. 

In discussing the new dividend scale 
the society says in a statement: 

The increase in the cash dividend is, 
of course, reflected in an increased 
amount of paid-up additional insurance, 
available whenever the policyholder de- 
sires to utilize his dividend in this man- 
ner. This additional paid-up insurance 
can always be reconverted into cash, 
for an amount at least equal to the 
original cash dividend. 

The increase from 1.3% to 1.5% in 
the rate of excess interest to be appor- 
tioned in 1923 is gratifying because of 
its effect upon both new and old insur- 
ance. For example, in connection with 
dividends left on deposit, 3% interest is 
guaranteed, and as the excess interest 
rate for 1923 is 144%, the total interest 
paid will be 44%2%. 

Similarly, in the 
of insurance 


case of the proceeds 
left on deposit, 3% in- 


‘terest is guaranteed, and the excess in- 


terest of 144% makes a total of 442% 
interest disbursed annually, comparing 
very favorably with the rate paid by 
savings banks and with the yield on 
gilt-edged bonds. Under instalment and 
life income settlements the excess in- 


terest allowed is also 144%, thereby 
materially increasing the specific 


amounts provided for. The sale of in- 
come and instalment policies should be 
further stimulated by reason of this in- 
crease in the excess interest rate. 

In this connection attention is again 
called to the fact that a policyholder 
may make a permanent election of the 
method of applying dividends on his 
policy, stipulating, for example, that 
dividends shall automatically be used 
to purchase paid-up additions, or left on 
deposit at interest, or drawn in cash, or 
used to reduce premium payments. The 
advantage of leaving dividends on de- 
posit at interest, or of converting them 
into paid-up insurance is that the ac- 
cumulated dividends may be used to 
pay future premiums if at any time the 
policyholder should be pressed for cash. 

Some of the dividends are as follows: 


Ordinary Life 


Age 2d Yr 4th Yr 5th Yr 10th Yr 
25 $5.75 $6.22 $6.47 $7.77 
35 6.73 1.25 7.53 8.54 
45 7.09 7.71 8.03 9.56 
55 7.85 8.96 9.49 13.18 
20-Payment Life 
25 6.57 7.32 Ton 9.81 
35 7.53 8.34 8.75 10.66 
45 7.81 8.70 9.16 11.62 
BANK ACCOUNTS AND INSURANCE 
The average policy of the Mutual 
Benefit Life is about $3,000. The aver- 
age size of American savings accounts 


is $300. Is your prospect going to be 
a 10% man or a 100% man in the eyes 
of his family and friends?—The Pelican. 


SALES GAIN IN OCTOBER 





Exceeds Last Year by 25 Per Cent; 
Nearly All States Show 
Increases 





An analysis of the new paid-for busi- 
ness of more than forty companies 
made by C. Frederick Hansen, assistant 
director of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, shows that in Oc- 
tober there was a larger gain than in 
any other month of the year so far, 
the volume exceeding the record of 
October last year by 25 per cent. The 
increase during the year to date has 
been largest during the fall and exceeds 
the ten months of last year by 7 per 
cent. 

In thirty states the business during 
October exceeded that of last October 
by 15 per cent. Eight states failed to 
reach the October mark of last year 
and only one—Wyoming—fell behind by 
more than 10 per cent. The best record 
was made by the Pacific territory, with 
a gain of 30 per cent. 

Improved sales conditions are most 
solidly represented in the industrial sec- 
tions of the country. New England, the 
Middle Atlantic and the Central states 
reveal consistent gains. As a district, 
the Southwestern territory ranks low- 
est, but this slowness is due to an un- 
favorable month in Texas. The South- 
ern district made an increase of 19 per 
cent. the West Central 17 per cent, and 
the Western district 11 per cent. 

For ten months of 1922. all territories 
except west of the Mississippi extending 
to the coast, have surpassed the business 
of the corresponding period last year. 
These prairie and mountain states are 
approaching the one hundred per cent 
mark, with the states in the Rockies 
lagging most. As a district, the Pacific 
group leads all territories; but here 
California has contributed most heav- 
ily. The most impressive record has 
been made by the Middle Atlantic group. 
which now leads its 1921 figure by fif- 
teen per cent. Close behind this record 
follows the New England district. The 
Central states (east of the Mississippi) 
stand fourth in the year’s achievements, 
their gain of seven per cent for the 
vear to date coinciding exactly with 
that of the United States as a whole. 





RESEARCH BUREAU HERE 





Life Insurance Sales Organization 
Needed Central Location; Has 
Many New Members 





The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Rureau has secured space for its New 


York office at 50 East 42nd street, Man- 
aver John M. Holcombe. Jr.. having 
siened the lease last week. The office 
will be open and work actively under 
way immediately after the first of the 
vear, Within the last two weeks. eleven 
companies have applied for membership, 
these companies being the Detroit Lite, 
Faquitable of Iowa. Minnesota Mutual, 
New World, North American of Toronto, 
Northwestern Mutual, Northwestern Na- 
t‘'onal. Pan-American, Peoria, Security 
of Chicago and State of Indiana. The 
officials of all these companies have 
anproved the applications for member- 
ship and it is expected that at the next 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Bureau that all will be favorably 
ected upon. In addition to these com- 
nanies a number of others have tenta- 
tively applied and will doubtless make 
formal application in the near future. 

Most of the agency and other officials 
at the recent Chicago meeting were in- 
terested in the scope of the Bureau’s 
orerations. The companies now have 
e clearing house on agency matters, 
from which a large amount of informa- 
tion can be secured. One of the chief 
th'ngs which impressed the Chicago vis- 
iters was the picture of the conditions 
of life insurance in the states secured 
by the Bureau in its sales index re- 
norts. These reports give a comparison 
between the results achieved by a large 
rroup of comvanies in each state and 
those secured by any individual com- 
pany or agency. 


——_==_=_=_———— ——_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Organized 1871 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 te 














$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 

Es cadacsiadicsdatacdedeumaneaadedsecdaateukssantessseutaadaseda $ 28,308 +4. 
Liabilities ......... 25,10. 
Capital and Surplu: ey 
Insurance in Force. 214,188,461. 
Payments to Policyholders Ninos encadadedendduscheddataaasdaduacadeasaudeddads 1,897 438.48 
Total Payments to licyholderg since Organization....................s008 $27,720,768.43 

JOHN G. WALKER, President 
— —— 











LIFE INSURANCE 


Age) 
COVER M 
THE 


UNFORESEEN 


CONTINGENCIES 


OF (: 
LIFE 





Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 














ILLINOISLIFEINSURANCEC 
Canny 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








MISS SHAPIRO’S MOTHER DIES 

Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, of the Travel- 
ers in New York, received condolences 
this week upon the death of her mother. 





PASSES 1921 RECORD 
The Connecticut Mutual Life on 
November 29 passed the entire year 
1921 in issued business, the total busi- 
ness issued to date being $70,069,308. 





STATE LIFE SELLS BUILDING 

The home office building of the State 
Life of Indianapolis has been sold by 
the company to the Mercantile Realty & 
Investment Co. for $1,250,000. 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 42nd Annua! Report shows: 
—e- received during the 
year 96. 
Payments to Policyholders and 
eir beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Saaaeeee, Dividends, 


Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds 


($642, 638 in excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience §3. 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance In Force.......+.+++ 
Admitted Assets ° 





—-— 

For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 

















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











MUTUAL LIFE DIVIDENDS 
Company Announces Preliminary Rates 
for. 1923 Disbursements on 
Policies 


The Mutual Life has just prepared the 


dividend rates for 1923, some of the 
selected rates being as follows: 

Ordinary Life—age 25, 1st year, $4.12; 
5th, $4.82; 10th, $5.79. Age 35, Ist year, 
$5.38: 5th, $6.40; 10th, $7.80. Age 45, 
Ist year, $7.56; 5th, $9.07; 10th, $11.08. 

20 Payment Life—Age 25, 1st year, 
$5.31: 5th, $6.64; 10th, $8.54. Age 35, 
Ist year, $6.56; 5th, $8.20; 10th, $10.53. 
ve 45, Ist year, $8.60; 5th, $10.67; 10th, 
$13.51. 

2) Year Endowment—Age 25, 1st 
year, $6.51; 5th, $8.93; 10th, $12.46. Age 
35, Ist year, $7.47: 5th, $9.94; 10th, 
$13.51. Age 45, 1st year, $9.16; 5th, 
$11.75; 10th, $15.39. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















The wrong way to 
broach the subject 
to a prospect: “Mr. 
Brown, you have a 
mortgage on your 
business or farm—we have a life insur- 
ance contract for that very purpose, to 


The Wrong Way 
to Broach 
a Subject 


pay that obligation in case of your 
death.” 
Why not put it this way: ‘Mr. 


Brown, can you tell me what rate of 
interest is now being charged on money 
loaned on mortgages? You say 6 per 
cent? That would be on the ordinary 
kind of a mortgage, I suppose. What 
would the interest rate be on a mort- 
gage with the guarantee to cancel the 
debt and receipt the mortgage ‘paid- 
in-full’ in case of the borrower's death? 
You say it isn’t to be found. Yes, Mr. 
Brown, it can be arranged, and with 
only an additional interest charge of 
about 2% per cent (assuming the pros- 
pect to be the average age—thirty-five 
—and using the ordinary life contract, 
which is the best contract for this 
purpose), and my company will furnish 
you a contract providing for the cancel- 
lation of an indebtedness of this kind.” 
It will be easy from then on to con- 
tinue the interview; the prospect is in- 
terested. So would you be if you were 
in debt and in the prospect's place. 
There is an unlimited field for life 
insurance to be written to protect mort- 
rages —John Hancock Signature. 
& * 7 
The John Hancock's “Sig- 


Selling nature” contains the fol- 
While In lowing story in connec- 
Cold Storage tion with ‘“Quee” San- 


born of the Paul F. Clark 
Agency of Boston. “Once upon a time 
there was a young insurance agent who 
went to a lecture. The speaker said 
“Wherever you are walking always 
throw out your chest; then you will 
have to walk fast to keep the weight 
of your chest from making you fall 
down.’ 

“The young underwriters took this to 
heart, extended his chest, and started 
off to see a die-hard, who had been 
previously approached by fellow agents 
without results. He ‘had enough in- 
surance and didn’t want any more.’ 
This prospect was located at the But- 
ter, Cheese and Eggs store where he 
worked, and happened just to have 
stepped into the cold storage room as 
our agent, chest still ahead, approached 
him. Introduction followed, and then 
the agent was asked to leave. 

“Though rather chilly, the young man 
stood his ground and told his story, 
with vigor and earnestness, only stop. 
ping to turn up his collar. The pros- 


pect, tired of the cold, accepted the 
situation and finally said, ‘Give me 
$1,500; how much does that cost?’ But 
our canny agent, though his shaking 
fingers could scarcely hold the rate 
book, calmly took out a fountain pen, 
and asked his now purple prospect if 
a few dollars would make much differ- 
ence, as he was interested in making 
a good sales record. 

“‘Give me $2,000,’ chattered the pros- 
pect, ‘how much will that cost?’ 

“That wasn’t enough. The agent, after 
an interval long enough to finish the 
slow freezing process, suggested $3,000 
as the best way out. In desperation 
the prospect seized the pen, said he 
would trust the agent to fill out the 
note, and he would sign anything he 
liked so long as he could get out. A 
blank paper was produced, the name 
signed, and a beneficiary and birth date 
hastily given. 

“On going out the young man’s chest 
was still ahead. but he could not smile 
because his face had stuck. 

“MORAL: Never get cold feet, even 
in a refrigerator.” 

s ~ s 


The man who goes to his 


The Man” grave without making pro- 
Who Does vision for his wife and chil- 
Not Feel dren is the man whose con- 


science slept while he lived. 
His indifference to the future of his 
fam'ly is traceable to one thing—hts 
‘nabilitv to feel the pain and suffering 
thev will undergo when he is gone. It 
is difficult for him to understand how 
he would feel were the hardship his. 
He lacks imagination. It is imagina- 
tion that enables us to ride into the 
other fellow’s consciousness. Our 
hearts and minds become his and we 
see and feel as he sees and feels. 

There are two kinds of prospects: 
those who have imagination and those 
who have not. 

We are only concerned here with the 
“have nots.” 

When you call on one of these flint- 
hearted chaps, the man without imagi- 
nation, go prepared. This does not 
mean that you should assume an atti- 
tude of superior virtue—a “holier-than- 
thou” state of mind. Your prospect 
is not depraved. His conscience slum- 
bers, that’s all. He would do the square 
thing, the just thing, if he could see 
it. It is “up to you” to make him see. 
Then, wake him up first—startle him, 
if need be. You are the artist, the 
engraver. You must cut the picture so 
deeply into his heart that his duty will 
be clear. 

You have come to sell him life insur 
ance. He has said, “I’m not interested. 


What good would it do me anyway?” 
Use your art—paint the picture. Burn 
it into his soul. Make him see the case 
reversed. He is the wife, and his wife 
the husband who has passed away. 
Poverty is upon the family. The chil- 
dren cry for bread. HIS flesh and blood 
are suffering. Make your picture so 


vivid and realistic that your prospect 
will suffer the pain his family may 
suffer. 


Most of us have been taught the finer 
virtues through suffering, through ac- 
tual contact with pain. That’s nature’s 
way. But nature’s way is the extrava- 
gant, wasteful way. She cares naught 
for time and material. Suppose Luther 
Burbank had waited for nature to de- 
velop the Irish potato? Irish potatoes 
would not be a part of our daily food. 
And so it is with the insurance busi- 
ness. You cannot wait for nature to 
put a heart in every prospect. Appeal 
not only to the prospect’s selfish inte:- 
est, but use that most powerful of all 
levers, imagination—touch his soul. If 
there is a psychological time, it is the 
moment the prospect “sees the picture.” 
Bring your faculties into play. Learn 
to awaken imagination. Kindle the 
sparks of sympathy into flame. You 
will break down sales resistance and 
be surprised at your success.—Missouri 
State Life Bulletin. 
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The advantages of lib- 
erality of service are 
pointed out in the pub- 
lication of the New 
England Mutual Life 
by recording the following policies 
which have been kept in force for long 
periods. These have all become claims. 

George Copeland, born at Wesvr 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 91 years 
ago, resided at Jefferson, Wisconsin. 
He took $1.000 Ten-Payment Life in 
1861. Premium $49.07. Duration 61 
years. Ten premiums of $490.70 were 
more than wiped out by shares of sur- 
plus totalling $554.67. 

Uriah Coulson was born in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1836, and at 
the time of his death, at age 86, lived 
in Sullivan, Indiana. In 1865 he bought 
a Ten-Payment Life for $2.000. Pre- 
mium $97.18. His policy was in force 
57 years; the dividends amounted wu 
$936.18, while the premiums paid were 
971.18. 

John H. Pinkham lived all his life at 
Boothbay, Maine. He was born in 1844, 
and was 79 years old at death. In 
1865, at age 21, he took $1,000 insurance 
on the Fifteen-Payment Plan, premium 
$39; it remained in force until his death 
57 years later. Total premiums paia 
$585. The dividends plus $42 reversions 
came to $354.50. 

Here is a group of nine Ordinary Life 
policies that were in force many years: 

1. Born Hampton, Conn., 1832; died 
Hartford, Wis., aged 90. $2.000, issued 
in 1865 at age 33. Duration 57 years. 

2. Born in the Netherlands in 1841, 
died in Detroit, aged 81. $2,500, issuea 
in 1865 at age 24. Duration 57 years. 

3. Born (1846) and died at Worcester, 


New England 
Life’s Renewal 
Record 


Mass., aged 76. $3,000, issued in 1867 
at age 21. Duration 55 years. 

4. Born Westminster, Mass., 
died Knoxville, Tenn., aged 89. 
issued in 1868 at age 35. 
years. 

5. Born in Pennsylvania in 1845, died 
at Ridgewood, N. J., aged 77. $5,000, 
issued in 1868 at age 23. Duration 54 
years. 

6. Born (1835) and died at Cohasset, 
Mass., aged 87. $1,000, issued in 1873 
at age 38. Duration 49 years. 

7. Born (1840) and died at New York 
City, aged 83. $5,000, issued in 1874 
at age 34. Duration 48 years. 

8. Born at Minneapolis in 1857; died 
at Santa Monica, Cal., aged 65. $2,000, 
issued in 1877 at age 20. Duration 45 
years. 

9. Born in Westmoreland County, Pa., 
1834; died at Pittsburgh, aged 88. 
$5,000, issued in 1882, at age 47. Dura- 
tion 41 years. 


1833, 
$2,000, 
Duration 55 





MANHATTAN - GRAPHS 

It stands to reason that the prospect 
who. finds that he is heavily over-rm- 
sured, will be too apt to lapse the policy 
on the date for paying the second or 
third premium; therefore an agent must 
learn to gauge the prospect’s buying 
power intelligently. 





It is often the case that the closing 
of a big case by an agent is not half 
such a big victory for him as regards 
a personal triumph, as is the case with 
some of the smaller policyholders whom 
he has taken into camp after days of 
strenuous Canvass. 





The man who buys a house on the 
installment plan—and most of them are 
sold that way these days—should prv- 
tect his equity in the house by means 
of a life insurance policy to take care 
of the outstanding mortgages. 





There is no business in the wortd 
where a man with energy and ambition 
as his sole capital, can so readily turn 
it into dollars and cents as by selling 
life insurance. 





Soliciting life insurance teaches an 
agent how to handle men. His experi- 
ence so gained in reading character is 
worth dollars to him during the re- 
mainder of his business life. 





The best way to handle a difficurt 
case is to go after it quickly before 
doubts of success can influence your 
mind as to. whether the thing can be 
done. 





QUARTER MILLION ON FAMILY 

J. J. Davis, of the Elbert Storer 
agency of the Bankers Life in Indiana, 
recently submitted an application for 
$50,000 life insurance. This is the latest 
of a series which he started to write 
in 1919 on C. C. Ingalls, then fifty-three 
years of age. The original policy was 
for $10,000. Since January 1, 1922. Mr. 
Davis has written $265,000 additional 
insurance on Mr. Ingalls and three sons. 























Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








New England. 


ard with an adequate Cont 


emergencies. Total Assets, 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 

ingent Fund providing protection against all 
Tot $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 


Policy contracts include all equities and options. 
Business done through agents. 


matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


Information and advice on any 











Incorporated 1851 





MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Sets Up Pros and Cons 
Of Social Insurance 


WILL PROMOTE 


DISCUSSION 





Julia E. Johnsen Makes Compilation 
for New Wilson Series Handbook; 
Has Full Bibliography 


A book on social insurance has been 
compiled by Julia E. Johnsen to answer, 
pro and con, the contention “that an 
adequate system of social insurance 
should be extended throughout the 
United States to afford protection to per- 
sons of limited income.” The book, which 
aims to present impartially the leading 
arguments to promote discussion of the 
subject, is one of the hand-book series 
of the H. W, Wilson Co., New York. 


Resolved, That an adequate system 
of social insurance should be extended 
throughout the United States to afford 
protection to persons of limited income. 

Introduction 

The question implies specifically: 

I. Protection against industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, sickness, old 
age and invalidity. 

II. The reasonable improvement and 
effectiveness of existing inadequate 
laws. 

III. Enforced contributions by industry 
or the state, according to present 
standards of recognized responsi- 
bility, and, where deemed equitable 
and just, enforced contributions by 
the individual also. 

Affirmative 


I. The need exists for a system of 
social insurance. 


A. The extent of suffering and want 
connected with the contingencies 
under discussion is great. 

1. They are frequently accompanied 
by logs of income and depletion of 
savings. 

2. Much untreated illness exists. 

3. There is mental fear, insecurity, 
uncertainty and humiliation. 

B. Present provisions for these contin- 
gencies are inadequate. 


1. Individual efforts are ineffective. 


a. The problem is too large to be 

cared for by individual thrift. 
2. Private insurance is inadequate. 

a. Too expensive. 

b. Not always appreciated. 

c. Too many hazards. 

d. Fails to reach those who need 
it most. 

3. Trade unions and fraternal organi- 
zations cannot protect. 

a. Membership is limited and con- 
sists of the least needy working 
classes. 

b. Not all provide benefits. 

c. Benefits when provided are in- 
adequate. 

d. Their funds are financially in- 
secure. 

4. There is no adequate protection 
through industry itself. 

a. It is given only to a limited ex- 
tent. 

.b. There is no guarantee of bene- 
fits. 

(1) They depend on whims and 
financial security. 

(2) When reinsurance is car- 
ried, insurance companies 
may cut benefits. 

5. Public agencies of relief cannot 
meet conditions. 

a. Their field is limited. 

b. The suggestion: of charity is 
obnoxious. 


6. Preventive agencies and welfare , 


work cover different needs. 
II. Social insurance is desirable. 
A. For moral reasons. 

1. Society is collectively responsible 
for social conditions. 

2. Industry is responsible for condi- 
tions originating or augmented by 
employment. 

3. Social justice requires the exten- 
sion of protection now accorded 
to a few. 


B. For social reasons. 

1. It would conserve life and health. 

2. It would protect families. 

3. It would lessen charitable and like 
burdens. 

4. It would promote sanitation and 
preventive work. 

a. Premiums would be based on 
merit rating. 

5. It would not injure existing agen- 
cies and incentives to thrift. 

6. Compensation would be given 
when most needed. 

C. It would be an industrial benefit. 

1. It would relieve industry from 
special liability and litigation. 

2. It would conserve labor and turn- 
over. 

3. It would not injure trade unions 
or effect wages. 

Ill. The proposed insurance is feasible. 
A. It has proved workable in practical 
experience, 

1. Abroad, in nearly every form. 

2. In laws of separate states. 

a. No state has ever repealed 
such a law. 
B. The cost is not prohibitive. 

1. No greater than the burden of 
charity and social waste. 

2. More evenly distributed than indi- 
vidual misfortune, hence easier to 
bear. 

3. Public cost can be met by taxa- 
tion. 

4. Industrial cost can be charged to 
production. 

5. Cost has not proved prohibitive 
abroad, 

C. It can be carried as state insurance. 

1. This will conduce to economy. 

a. Will eliminate profits. 
b. Will lower operation cost. 

2. Will eliminate discrimination as 
to beneficiaries. 

3. Will give security. 

D. Compulsory insurance will give maxi- 
mum results. 

1. Will reach all. 

2. Will reduce rates by distribution. 

Negative 
I. There is no need of a system of 
social insurance. 


A. The existence of suffering and want 
is exaggerated. 

1. There is no reliable knowledge of 
its extent. 

2. We have the best social condi- 
tions in the world. 

3. Morbidity and mortality rates are 
being steadily reduced. 

4. Distress and suffering are due to 
a multitude of causes. 

B. Provision now exists for relieving 
the conditions it is proposed to rem- 
edy 
1. andividual efforts. 

a. Thrift. 

b. Family solidarity. 

c. Private insurance, 

2. Organizations offer protection. 

a. Trade unions have an immense 
membership. 

b. Fraternal organization. 

3. Industrial welfare, preventive, and 
other movements. 

4. Charitable and philanthropic ef- 
forts, etc. 

II. Social insurance is not desirable. 

A. Morally. 
1. Destroys independence and _ re- 

sponsibility. 

2. Undermines self-respect. 

a. Is a modified form of charity. 

3. Is unfair. 

a. All pay for benefits which go to 
the few least capable indi- 
viduals. 

B. Socially. 

1. There is danger of abuses, such 
as malingering. 

2. It would. have a deleterious effect 
on medical practice and quality 
of service. 

3. It would be merely palliative, not 
reach causes or cure poverty. 

4. Would delay other measures, such 

as better wages, hours, etc. 

. Would interfere with existing 

beneficial organizations and work. 

6. Would set up socialism. 

is objectionable industrially. 

. It would be an unjust burden 

upon industry. 
a. Industry does not create the 
contingencies. 
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Mouse are the proverbs: 


as king among his fellows. 
in battalions”. 


up, what evil have you done?” 


poor pickin’. Poor Turk! 


of a plain case? 


to live in quiet surroundings. : 
societies when “light refreshments” 


get enough to eat! 


comforters than Job had. 


approach of those enemies. 











Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


Tn ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey and the Church 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey”, and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and that a mouse dwelt | 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated. 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as chief and dwelt 
But when troubles came, they came “not single spies, but 
In a day all outward possessions were lost. t 
deans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, 
and the bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heelg to tel] it. 
health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. 
was let loose upon him’’, for that is what the record says, only in more polite language. 
And then came the run-in with his four self-righteous friends—men who professed to 
know the will of God and who said in short,—‘‘Ilt’s al] your fault, Job. Come now, own 


Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He wag eminently respectable and liked 

i The church gociables and the meetings of the various 
were served always left a few fragments which, 
with judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. 
that any self-respecting cat would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such a way that the 
Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness’ 
cannot make him poor; and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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The Sabeans, the Chal- 


Job still had his 
It ig not profanity to say, “Hell 








When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen and 500 she-assegs upon 
Job’s estate, the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them all 
Job’s servants except the four who escaped to tel] the bad news, it must have been 
He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverb—‘Poor ag Job’s Turkey”. 


Why make a mystery 


But he wag so poor 








The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent loss of health will not mean total loss of income, nor loss of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor as a church mouse”. 

But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have warned you of the 
Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 

















b. It is unfair to well-regulated 
industries to be taxed for con- 
ditions due to ill-regulated ones. 

2. It would depress wages. 

a. Contributions would virtually 
be a higher wage, and tend to 
keep down real wages. 

3. Would undermine trade unions. 
a. Discourage membership. 

b. Retard activities. 

c. Interfere with beneficiary fea- 
tures. 

III. The proposed insurance is not prac- 
ticable. 

A. It would be complicated. 

B. Experience is not favorable to it. 

1. European experience is against it. 
a. It has been of doubtful value in 

Germany and Austria. 

(1) Particularly as regards 
medical benefit, service and 
morale. 

b. It has been defective and in- 
efficient in England. 

2. Experience here is not favorable 
to it. 

a. It has not met the claims of its 

advocates. 

b. There is a staggering list of de- 
fects in present laws. 

C. The cost would be excessive. 

1. Would be a needless burden on 
industry. 

2. Would be a heavy burden on the 
state. 

a. Benefits will increase  enor- 
mously if at all adequate. 

3. Workers would be unable or un- 
willing to pay. 

D. State insurance would be 
pedient. 

1. Would not be economical. 
a. The state would not be as effi- 

cient and economical as the 

private companies. 

b. The cost of state insurance is 
greater than is generally shown. 
(1) Overhead and part adminis- 

tration through other bu- 
reaus and departments is 
larger than estimated. 

(2) A large part of cost is paid 
by taxation. 

(3) The state would lose the 
taxes now paid by insur- 
ance companies. 

2. Administration would be poor. 

a. The state would be  handi- 
capped by lack of funds and 
agents. 

b. Would lack technical experts. 

c. Delays would occur. 

3. It would be unsound. 

a. Of doubtful constitutionality. 

b. Based on financially unstable 
and actuarially unsound princl- 
ples. 

c. Funds would not be guaranteed 
by the state 

4. There would be political control 

or manipulation. 

5. Regulation of private companies 
alone is needed. 

E. Compulsory insurance would be un- 
desirable. 

1. It would be paternalistic. 

a. It would be inquisitorial. 

b. An infringement of liberty. 


inex- 





COMBINED POLICIES TAXABLE 

The Treasury Department has recent- 
ly ruled as follows: A combined life, 
health and accident policy by which a 
life is insured not in excess of $500 is 
subject to tax under section 504 of the 
Revenue Act if the premium is express- 
ly apportioned, on the life insurance 
premium if issued on the industrial 
plan, to the extent of 40 per cent of 
the first weekly premium which by 
express stipulation is in payment for 
the life insurance. If not issued on 
the industrial plan the tax would be 
at the rate of eight cents on each $100 
of the amount for which the life was 
insured. 

The health and accident portion is 
subject to a tax of one cent on eacn 
dollar of the portion of the total pre- 


mium charged by express stipulation 
for such insurance. 
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THRIFT WEEK 

Plans are now being made by insur- 
ance men, newspapers, banks, trust 
companies, Y. M. C. A. and other agen- 
cies for celebration of “National Thrift 
Week,” which will open on the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin, January 17, and 
which will include National Thrift or 
Bank Day, Budget Day, National Life 
Insurance Day, Own-Your-Home Day, 
Share-With-Others Day, Pay-Your-Bills- 
Promptly Day anl Make-a-Will Day. 
All have to do with wise spending. 

National Thrift Week, annually Janu- 
ary 17-23, is an educational movement 
entirely non-commercial. 

“Its object is to help the individual 


in money matters in the realm of earn- . 


ing, spending, saving, investing and giv- 
ing. It is based on the following ten- 
point creed: Work and earn, make a 
budget, record expenditures, have a 
bank account, carry life insurance, own 
your home, make a will, invest in safe 
securities, pay bills promptly and share 
with others,” says the Y. M. C. A. 

“National Thrift Week always opens 
on the natal day of America’s greatest 
apostle of thrift—Benjamin Franklin. 
This movement has strength because it 
is fostered and promoted by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with 2,000 
local units and in co-operation with 
forty-four national, civic, commercial, 
educational and religious organizations. 
Adolph Lewisohn of New York, philan- 
thropist and financier, is chairman. 

“January 17 is National. Thrift or 
Bank Day, when a page or more of 
advertising can be made up from the 
bank and trust companies. In Detroit, 
twelve banks joined in a page advertise- 
ment over their names, which later was 
converted into a window poster and 
placed in all of the bank windows in 
Detroit. 

“Budget Day, January 18, is in charge 
of the Women’s Clubs, public schools 
and retail merchants’ association. This 
day wise spending, with a budget, is 
featured and advertisements are se 
cured from merchants for all kinds. 

“January 19 is National Life Insur- 
ance Day, when the life insurance men 
frequently make up a page advertise- 
ment with some editorial matter in the 
center. The Underwriters’ Association 
of San Francisco did some splendid co- 


operative advertising during National 
Thrift Week. 

“January 20 is Own-Your-Home Day, 
when the real estate board features 
advertisements as well as contractors, 
home furnishers, furniture dealers and 
others. - 

“January 21 is Sunday and will be 
known as Share-With-Others Day. It is 
generally observed in all of the 
churches. 

“January 22 is Pay-Your-Bills-Prompt- 
ly Day, which is sponsored by the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association, 
who have prepared special copy which 
is available through their local 
branches. 

“January 23 is Make-a-Will Day, 
which can be featured by trust com- 
panies and the bar association. In Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on Make-a-Will Day, the bar 
association maintained a booth at the 
court house where wills were made and 
counsel was given free of charge to all 
who applied for it. 

“National Thrift Week appeals to 
both the editorial and advertising de- 
partments of the newspapers. The fact 
that the week opens on ‘Poor Richard’s’ 
birthday is of special significance to all 
editors. Many papers have conducted 
essay contests, awarding generous 
prizes for the best essays on ‘The Fam- 
ily Budget’ or ‘Thrift Applied in the 
Home.’ ” 

For 1923 it is hoped that 500,000 fam- 
ilies will be induced to put their family 
finances on the budget plan and that 
5,000 thrift clubs will be formed in com- 
mercial organizations and industrial 
plants. 

A few highlights showing how local 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
local newspapers worked together last 
year: 

The slogan, “Every family in Glovers: 
ville on a budget this year!” was adopt- 
ed at Gloversville, N. Y. Newspaper 
co-operation helped the campaign to at- 
tract wide attention. 

In Lexington, Ky., Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Optimist and Pyramid Clubs co-operated 
with the citizens’ committee of 75 men 
and women in putting over Thrift Week. 

Cities as widely apart as Hartford, 
Conn., Seattle, Wash., and Honolulu wit- 
nessed the use of large local display 
advertising. Thrift sales by merchants 
have been popular. 

At Hartford, two newspapers gave 
excellent co-operation editorially with a 
total of 81 news items amounting to 593 
inches or the equal of approximately 28 
columns. 

From the cash register point of view 
of the newspapers, tie-up was good busi- 
ness policy. Thrift was mentioned 
prominently tn 86 regular newspaper 
advertisements amounting to 4,175 inch- 
es, with an approximate value of $4,900. 
There were also 39 thrift slogans dis- 
played in these advertisements. 

In addition, there were 47 special 
newspaper advertisements emphasizing 
the different phases of the thrift pro- 
gram, amounting to 2,284 inches with 
an approximate value of $2,900. This 
included one double-page spread, nine 
full pages and four half pages, all 
prompted by Thrift Week. 





ELWIN LAW GOES TO FLORIDA 


Elwin W. Law, manager of the west- 
ern department of the Royal Insurance 
Company, left Chicago this week for his 
winter home in Florida, 
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WILLIAM O. CORD 


William O. Cord, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Dayton, O., 18 
president of the Union League Repub- 
lican Club of Montgomery County. Mr. 
Cord was born forty-one years ago at 
Cincinnati, and went to Dayton where 
he studied insurance in the Michigan 
Mutual Life office under the direction 
of his father, who was general agent. 
Until January, 1900, he kept books, 
swept the office, collected premiums, 
then he started out with a rate book. 
For twenty years he sold insurance 
for the Michigan Mutual Life and von 
January 1, 1920, he left and took an 
agency for the Western Ohio under 
C. J. lredell, of Cincinnati, for the Penn 
Mutual Life. During his first year he 
sold half a million, purely personal pro- 
duction, with no helpers or brokerage. 
Mr. Cord served as a member of the 
Dayton City Council in 1908-1909; and 
was Republican candidate for congress 
in 1918. However, Mr. Cord prefers 
selling insurance to politics. 

* co 


Burton Mansfield, commissioner of in- 
surance in Connecticut, in talking to 
some commissioners this week, said of 
the late president of the Aetna Lite, 
Morgan G. Bulkeley: 

“I regarded Senator Bulkeley as one 
of the great men of Connecticut and 
his death a big loss to the state. He 
was foremost not only in civil and po- 
litical life in the state, but in earlier 
days in the national life itself. He 
was a man of force and originality with 
the ability to carry through to a suc- 
cessful termination such plans as he 
saw fit to originate and support. I 
regard his career as president of The 
Aetna Life Insurance Company and al- 
lied companies as very remarkable and 
very successful. His work for his state 
and his city in connection with the war 
was most commendable and by the very 
force of his personality he was able 
to carry through many projects which 
materially aided the government. I re- 
gret his death very much and am very 
sorry that we are not to have the ad- 
vantage of his great abilities any 
longer.” 

* * @ 

Miss Constance Woodward, of New 
York, writing in an Equitable Society 
publication, after calling attention to 


the fact that any intelligent woman, 


while young can adapt herself to a busi- 
ness career, says, “But if she devotes 
her best years to the career of being a 
wife, certainly it is only justice that 
she should be given every safeguard 
against the possibility of having to try 
to convert herself into a wage earner 
—without experience—when she is too 
old to acquire the training that the 
business world demands of those whom 
it supports.” 


Thomas Y. Beans has been promotea 
from assistant superintendent to super- 
intendent of the liability department 
of the Royal Indemnity. Mr. Beans has 
been associated with the company since 
1911 and has been assistant superin- 
tendent of his department since 1913. 
John O’Loughlin has been advancea 
from assistant superintendent to super- 
intendent of the burglary department. 
Mr. O’Loughlin entered the services 
of the company in 1921 as assistanu 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment. Prior to his connection with the 
Royal he was associated with the Trav- 
elers for seven years. James P. Ryan, 
superintendent of the compensation 
and claims department of the metro- 
politan office, has been appointed to 
the same position in the home office 
with the entire country under his super- 
vision. 

* * @ 

Miss Florence B. Maxwell has been 
appointed agency secretary by the Phil- 
adelphia Lite Insurance Company. In 
the early history of the company the 
appointee was for eight years assistant 
to Manager C. B. Fuller and was subse- 
quently secretary of the state agency 
of the Casualty Company of America at 
Nashville, Tenn. Until recently Miss 
Maxwell has been filling an important 
capacity in the office department of one 
of the leading manufacturing enter- 
prises in that city. 

* * * 


C. K. Blackburn, son of T. W. Black- 
burn, secretary of the American Life 
Convention, will become actuary of the 
Prairie Life of Omaha the first of the 
new year. The senior Mr. Blackburn 
was one of the organizers and is a 
director of the Prairie Life. His son 
has been in the life actuarial depart- 
ment of the Travelers at Hartford for 
the past three years. For nine years 
prior to his entry in the insurance busi- 
ness he was in the navy, being a grad- 
uate of Annapolis and a lieutenant, 
senior grade, upon his retirement from 
service. He has been active in the 
Travelers Club, the organization of 
home office men. Last July he married 
Miss Helen Hughes, of Plainfield, N. J. 

* + * 


J. W. Longnecker, advertising man- 
ager of the Hartford Fire and Hartford 
A. & L, and one of the cleverest “idea 
men” in America, is responsible for 
the questions which are to be answered 
by thousands of school children in New 
York State in the “Read Your Policy” 
prize essay contest. 

* * © 


William G. Wilson, general agent of 
the Aetna Life at Cleveland, one of the 
chief “brain works” in the casualty 
world, an unusually resourceful, suc- 
cessful and high-standing general agent, 
was forced to decline the presidency of 
the Insurance Federation of America 
this week because of the pressure of 
other matters. He has been active in 
this movement from the start and has 
also done his share in interesting the 
great companies in the Federation. Com- 
missioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, 
addressed the Federation at the Astor 
on Tuesday afternoon. George W. Car- 
ter is vice-president of the Federation; 
John T. Hutchinson is secretary and 
Wm. G. Curtis, of Detroit, is treasurer. 





TRAVELERS GRADUATES 

The following agents of The Travel- 
ers have recently completed the com- 
pany’s field guide course of training in 
life, accident and group insurance, and 
have been awarded certificates: Edgar 
A. Howell, Denver; Alvah Wells Hes- 
ket, Danville, Ill.; Harold V. Solvsberg, 
Sioux City, Iowa; A. P..Johnson, De- 
troit; Thomas E. Purcell, New York 
City; Nathaniel D. Walker, Denver; B. 
B. Carpenter, Davenport, Iowa; Leslie 
Ludlow, New Orleans; William Bruce 
Macquire, New York City; John G. 
Amos, Wheeling, W, Va. 
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Fire Insurance Department 











Examine Commissioner 
And Editor for Office 


IT’S HEAD OF COLORADO DEP’T 


“Cy” Drew Takes Whirl at Civil Ser- 
vice Questions to Show Absurdity 
of Practice 


Colorado is the only state in the 
country which provides for the choosing 
of insurance commissioners by the Civil 
service route. At least one or two 
weird specimens of commissioners have 
resulted. Colorado has more than its 
share of wire-pulling and politics and 
the big insurance men of the state think 
the policy of picking an insurance com- 
missioner by mental examination is a 
joke. An. examination was recently 
held and, in order to show the proposi- 
tion up, Cyrus K. Drew, clever editor 
of the “Insurance Report,’ of Denver, 
decided to take the examination and 
later disclose its absurdities. The ex- 
amination was also taken by the pres- 
ent incumbent of the office, Jackson 
Cochrane and as the insurance depart- 
ment itself was instrumental in framing 
the questions, it is presumed that Drew 
will get a lower marking than Cochrane. 

Drew is in New York this week and 
told some friends at the Astor all about 
the examination, including several little 
jokers that were slipped in. 

Furnished Their Own Supplies 

Arriving at the capitol, the applicants 
for the job were met by a girl clerk 
who solemnly handed each the ques- 
tions. Each person examined was re- 
quired not only to bring his own sta- 
tionery, but a blotter as well. Hach 
then handed in his or her name and 
was given a number. The names were 
later put in a sealed envelope. 

The very first question was a trick. 
This question was: “What is insurance 
as defined by the statute of Colorado?” 
It turns out that the framers of this 
statute thought that the only kind of 
insurance was life insurance and the 
other kinds of insurance are ignored. 

Mr. Drew read the first three words: 
“What is insurance?” He thought that 
was a cinch; but when he read the 
rest, “as defined by the statute of Colo- 
rado,” he was stumped as he might 
well have been as he found later when 
he returned to his office and read the 
statute. 

No Sense in Question 

Ten questions were asked, six of 
which referred exclusively to life in- 
surance. One of these questions asked 
the rate at the age of thirty on various 
kinds of life insurance policies. If any 
one were tipped in advance about the 
questions, of course, he Could look this 
up. Drew answered it as follows: “I 
do not see the sense, the logic or the 
necessity of this question in an ex- 


amination of this kind. 
about rates is available from many 
sources. It is only necessary to pick 
up an authorized book or chart and find 
the rate on any policy in less than a 
minute’s time.” 

Another question was: “What are 
the duties of an insurance department? 
Answer in 500 words.” Drew decided 
to have some fun with this question 
and the first thing he did was to answer 
that it was not the duty of an insurance 
department to collect thousands and 
thousands of dollars for the running of 
the department in excess of the actual 
operating expenses. He then proceeded 
to give his opinions as to the unfairness 
of departments on which pressure of 
politicians is brought to bear. He also 
paid his respects to the present incum- 
bent of the office for issuing a ruling 
that a company cannot have a dual 
agency in his city. In Drew’s opinion 
it is none of a commissioner’s business 
how many agencies a company has if 
they are qualified to handle the inter- 
ests of the public. 

Drew also brought out the opinion 
that it was not necessary for a man 
to know anything about insurance in 
order to be appointed a commissioner, 
He said the state had provided actuarial 
advice from an expert and also legal 
advice through the attorney general’s 
office. The main requisite of a com- 
missioner in his opinion was to have 
common-sense, executive ability, broad- 
mindedness and integrity coupled with 
a desire to protect the company as well 
as the interest of the state and the 
assured. 

The feelings of the Colorado Insur- 
ance Department when they read 
Drew’s examination paper are not 
known, but the bets are one thousand 
to one that Drew will not land the job. 


Information 


NO USE FOR ANNEXES 





Commissioner Button of Virginia Says 
They Are a Delusion and 
a Snare 





At a meeting this week Joe Button 
told what he thought of underwriters 
agencies. He calls them a fraud, a 
delusion and a snare and he said that 
this week one company served notice 
that a third underwriters agency would 
be planted in the state. Commissioners 
have dropped further consideration of 
legislation of one company buying an- 
other and also of foreign deposit. 





WOULD ABOLISH ANNEXES 


The resolution of Superintendent 
rearheart of Ohio, “that the convention 
declare itself as opposed to the forma- 
tion or continuance in business of un- 


- derwriters annexes, and that the con- 


vention further recommend that legisla- 
tion be enacted in all states which will 
prevent the future existence of all such 
ennexes,”’ was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Fire Insurance Practices for fur- 
ther consideration. 








Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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ONE MILLION DOLLARS 














CLEVER MEETING 





Commissioners “Joshed” at Blue Goose 
Meeting Monday Night; Sing 
Songs About Them 





The Blue Goose gave one of its enter- 
taining evenings at the Aldine Club on 
the night of December 4. The event 
was given distinction by the presence 
of many commissioners, including Stod- 
dard, New York; Hobbs, Massachusetts; 
Kelty, Vermont, and Whitman, Wiscon- 
sin. James Victor Barry made every- 
body happy with a collection of new 
stories, including one he borrowed from 
the “Ladies Home Journal’ about a 
horseback rider. The toastmaster was 
W. V. A. Keeler, of Newark, special 
of the American Eagle. Where has he 
been keeping himself all this time? He 
is good. Percy Brown also 
good talk. 

There were a lot of songs sung in 


parody, including one, to the tune of 
the Bowery, reading: 


made .a 


Insurance Commissioners are running 
a show. 

It’s up at the Astor, a hotel you know. 

Some travel for days just to reach New 
York State 

Then hang ’round the lobby as they 
tete-a-tete, 

A fine bunch of fellows if you treat 
them well 

But I let my foot slip and they gave 
me hell 

I disobeyed section five thousand and 
one 

With the rest I was legal, but they 
pulled a gun. 
The Astor, the Astor 
They say such things 

and they do such things 
in the Astor, the Astor 

I'll never go there any more. 


WOULD CREATE NEW COMMISSION 

This resolution of Commissioner 
Ramey was presented to the commis- 
sioners this week and referred to the 
Fire Insurance Practices Committee: 

Resolved, That the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners foster 
the creation of a National Fire Insur- 
ance Commission to be composed of 
nine members, three to be appointed 
from this body by the president as rep- 
resentatives of the public’s interest, and 
invite the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to appoint three members as 
representatives of the companies, and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to appoint three members rep- 
resenting the local agents of the United 
States, the duties ot this commission 
being to study the economics of fire 
underwriting in all of its aspects and 
to report such recommendations as will 
better insurance conditions. 





JOHN H. HARRISON APPOINTED 

The Underwriters Adjusting Company 
announces the appointment of John H. 
Harrison as adjuster at the Chicago 
office. For the past year and a half he 
has been office manager of the metro- 


politan adjusting department for the 
Home of New York. 





218th YEAR 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
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76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PAOIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 





San Francisco, Cal. 























the business. 


keenly regret its loss.” 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 











Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
| and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practical 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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V. L. Gallagher Talks 
About General Cover 


IT DIFFERS 





FROM FLOATER 





Speaker Voices His Opinion That In- 
surance Men Themselves Should 
Not Block Needed Coverages 





The extreme interest which is taken 
in the subject of general covers was 
indicated by the large attendance at a 
lecture delivered in the Insurance So- 
ciety’s rooms, 84 William street, by Vin- 
cent L. Gallagher, of the Fidelity-Phenix 
one afternoon last week, a talk which is 
scheduled for repetition in Boston. 

Among those present were Stanley 
Jarvis, of the Hanover; Carroll L. De- 
Witt, of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions; William Quaid, of the Con- 
tinental, and several other underwrit- 
ers, including C. R. Pitcher, of the 
Royal, who is president of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York and who in- 
troduced Mr. Gallagher. 

The speaker began by reading Rule 
33 of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York rules, which has proved a 
model, as it has been adopted generally 
throughout the country. 

With this rule as the guide, Mr. Gal- 
lagher went into the subject in consid- 
erable detail. In an introductory man- 
ner he traced the growth of transporta- 
tion in this country, illustrating how 
the great railroad trunk lines had de- 
veloped communities and created new 
markets. Before the railroad expansion 
people bought goods in their neighbor- 
hoods which commercial provincialism, 
of course, was killed when a shipper 
was eventually able to send products 
hundreds of miles in one day. With the 
growth of the railroads the widening of 
the markets, the increase in population 
and the necessity of speedy service in 
every community, the branch ware- 


house and the branch store started to 
flourish until at the present time there 
is a single company which has four 
hundred warehouses in two hundred 
cities. 

Growth of Branch Stores 


As for the branch stores, Mr. Gal- 
lagher called attention to an advertise- 
ment in the “Saturday Evening Post” of 











V. L. GALLAGHER 


a recent issue in which there were ads 
of twenty-eight concerns which had 
branch stores. 

Mr. Gallagher also explained how 
goods are shipped by river and lake and 
by Panama Canal, and then entered into 
the technical insurance phase of the 
subject. 

He briefly explained the main execu- 
tive direction of the businesses having 
warehouses and stores and other mer- 
chandising machinery throughout the 
country, together with their insurance 
needs, which in brief are that the in- 
surance must be safe and ample; must 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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protect without waste of time; must be 
transacted with a minimum of discom- 
fort and clerical work; must be econom- 
ical; must be in conformity with insur- 
ance and departmental regulations. The 
speaker then branched out into the 
technical insurance end of the proposi- 
tion. 

What a Cover Is and What It Isn’t 

Mr. Gallagher said he would first tell 
what a general cover is not; and then 
what a general cover is. In the first 
place, it is not a floater. It does not 
cover property “wherever it may be 
located.” It is not a blanket policy. It 
is specific. It is not a policy of insur- 
ance; does not contain policy condi- 
tions; is not even a document with 
which the policy is adjusted. 

On the affirmative side it is a con- 
tract between the company and the as- 
sured in which the company agrees to 
supply policies of insurance to cover 
values of the assured which will be re- 
ported to the company at intervals. It 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunbam, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehu Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ase’t Sec’y 
Jehn A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


i ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19273 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........8 600,000 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 








188,956 
789,027 


Total ............$8,185,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassiager, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Newark, B. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ........... $10,517,442 
Palicyhelders Surplus, $4,000,571 











H. M. Grats, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 
Reserve all other il 
liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 








Total ...........$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 





is an agreement to supply specific in- 
surance of various descriptions to be 
written at proper rates and under pro- 
per conditions. It requires a 100% co- 
insurance clause, There is also a clause 
permitting the company to examine 
books of the assured. It also has “an 
honesty clause,” limiting liability in 
case of loss to accurate statement of 
values which were covered. The cost 
of a general cover is exactly the same 
as specific insurance would be. 

Mr. Gallagher explained premium pay- 
ments, cancellations, automatic cover- 
age and many other features. 


The speaker discussed at some length 
the subject of irregular competition. He 
pointed out that there are millions of 
dollars in premiums going to companies 
willing to violate rules and wink at 
state laws, but he declared emphatically 
that certain leading companies are 
growing restless with this condition. 
Definite ideas are beginning to prevail 
as to how this business should be 
handled, as it is recognized that state- 
wide laws and county-wide rules are 
handicapping the honest attempts being 
made to adequately supply coverage to 
meet the economic needs of important 
business. Existing conditions must be 
recognized; neither the state nor indus- 
try should continue to handicap the 
legitimate flow of business. Contracts 
must be drawn to fit needs. The insur- 
ance companies themselves cannot con- 
tinue to legislate against their own in- 
terests—simply because it is against the 
other fellow. The situation is that if 
one carrier cannot furnish what is 
wanted some other carrier will be found 
te do this. Insurance bodies cannot 
arbitrarily continue to say: ‘Mr. Busi- 
ness Man: although a certain kind of 
cover is necessary for the transaction 
of your business, and we recognize your 
needs and agree as to the merit of them, 
at the same time you cannot have this 
cover, as it is against our rules and 
regulations.” 


Mr. Gallagher contented himself with 
pointing out the handicaps and difficul- 
ties, but did not offer constructive reme- 
dies, probably because this phase of the 
situation is now having the attention of 
Superintendent Stoddard of the New 
York Department. 





RAIN ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The Rain Insurance Association, with 
a membership now of twelve companies, 
met last week to arrange plans for com- 
ing year. Some changes are expected 
in the policy forms, based upon the 
experience of the last few months. The 
Association was started less than 4 
year ago with a membership of three 
companies. 





WITH LONDON ASSURANCE 
G. M. Sheasley, heretofore special 
agent for the Rochester Department of 
the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, will, effective December 1, g0 
with the London Assurance in the west- 
ern Pennsylvania field, 
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In Town of 3,000 Agent 
Had 14 Competitors 


EXPERIENCE OF L. 





C. CLARKE 





Makes Good in Port Jefferson, N. Y.; 
Profit of $10,300 His Second 
Year 





Three years ago L. C. Clarke, of Port 
Jefferson, N. Y., was appointed agent of 
a fire company. He had never written 
insurance of any kind, and was dubious 
about the insurance business. His town 
only had 3,000 people. And in that town 
there were fourteen competitors. 


As to just what followed his entry 
into the business the Maryland Cas- 
ualty in its Bulletin says: 


Any prophet would have predicted an 
unsuccessful future for anyone embark- 
ing on a career with so many factors 
that are ordinarily understood to spell 
failure. Not with L. C. Clarke of Port 
Jefferson. Fortune smiled on him from 
the very beginning. 

“Knowledge is power,’ said Bacon. 
L. C. Clarke started in to learn about 
insurance. He began to learn of the 
various kinds of insurance. Shortly 
after his fire insurance appointment, 
he annexed other fire insurance and 
casualty companies, the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company among them. He had 
discovered that there was real money 
to be made in insurance. 

The second year in business his little 
office found a profit of $10,300. For the 
first six months of 1922 his books show 
a profit of over $6,000. His life and 
accident insurance profits are not in- 
cluded in these six months’ figures. 
Naturally his figures do not include any 
three-year renewals—he is too new in 
the business to figure them in his profit 
account. 

Every success is built on some sure 
foundation. Perseverance, personality, 
steady plugging and proper advertising 
are the factors that Mr. Clarke believes 
necessary for the successful insurance 
man. 

Because he enjoys selling insurance 
he spends about twelve hours a day at 
it. He has been called out of bed at 
night to write a new line, and even this 
gave him pleasure. 

Our Port Jefferson agent never apolo- 
gizes to his friends for trying to interest 
them in insurance. He is guilty of no 
sin of omission toward his friends. He 
considers that he is doing them a favor 
in selling insurance—no matter what 
kind. 

Mr. Clarke shows the same favorable 
consideration that he has for his friends 
for every person that comes into his 
office. He enters into conversation with 
every one that enters his office—no 
matter what their business may be— 
and before they leave the office he has 
solicited some kind of insurance. 





KRANZ WITH RIEHLE AGENCY 

Henry C. Kranz, for the past ten 
years associated with the home office 
group department, has been appointed 
agency superintendent of the John M. 
Riehle agency. Mr. Kranz is credited 
with having aided in closing hundreds 
of thousands of cases. 





FIFTY YEARS AN AGENT 
Charles C. Judd, of Holyoke, Mass., 
in October celebrated the completion 
of fifty years in the insurance business 
in that city. In honor of the occasion 
the representatives of the companies 
in the Judd and Parsons office were 
entertained at a dinner given by Mr. 

Judd on the Summit of Mt. Tom. 





SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB MEETS 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Suburban New York Field Club was 
held at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
at noon Monday, Dec. 4. This is the 
fifty-third monthly meeting of the club. 
A good attendance is expected. 
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ORGANIZED 





CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





“side-line’ 


’ 


business holds 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


Virtually every local fire insurance agent 
considers as his principal opportunity for 
increasing his income, the obtaining of new 
lines of fire insurance. Which is perhaps as 
it should be, for fire insurance represents the 
major portion of business availahle to the 
local producer. 


Sut in this. concentration on fire lines, 
there is at the same time, a danger of disre- 
garding entirely the opportunities offered 
by the so-called “side-lines’—rain, tourist 
baggage, postal, registered mail, riot and 
civil commotion and a host of others. 


The wise local agent will not lag in his 
efforts to increase his fire business but he 
will appreciate also that the development of 
forth much to 
him and he will accordingly follow up every 
channel leading to larger premium income. 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 








Fire and Lightning, Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 
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Importance of The 
Insurance Agent 


AS SEEN BY ASHTABULA MAN 








Pains With Small Details Necessary; 
Spend Money of Company As If 
One’s Own 





These are days when it is fashion: 
able to write about the insurance agent 
and his position either as relates to 
the community or the insurance com- 
panies. To the Home Office publication 
of the Ohio Farmers R. H. Castle, of 
Ashtabula, O., contributes these views 
on the subject: 

“Fire insurance agents enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public to a far greater 
extent than do bankers or lawyers. In 
their respective communities they are 
trusted more, perhaps, than are men 
in any other business. 


“Who among you would accept a 
deed, a personal note, or a contract 
without having read it over carefully, 
and perhaps having it examined by an 
expert? Yet, every day we agents give 
contracts for hundreds of dollars, and 
they are accepted on the simple word 
of the agent that they are right, legally 
and equitably; the policyholder does 
not even take time to read it over, 
although each contract may mean the 
difference between salvation and total 
loss in case of a disaster. 

Trusted by Community 

“We are being trusted. Shall we not 
do everything in our power to warrant 
this trust? As I grow older [| find that 
if 1 can hold the confidence of the pub- 
lic new business will follow as a matter 
of course. | have often expressed it: 
‘We agents make the most of our 
troubles, and also make the company 
and the policyholders suffer for our 
misconduct. We often write risks care- 
lessly, as though the calling of fire 
agent is not worthy of our best efforts. 
We fail to advise and inspect properly, 
as though the fire agent is not the 
backbone of trade.’ 

“Let us inspect and write our risks 
with such care that we may be known. 

“T have observed one agent who did a 
big business, but, after a time, reached 
the peak and then started on the down 
grade. In studying this man I founa 
he did not take the pains he should 
with small details. He either had a 
poor memory or was careless in noting 
the requests of his clients, so that the 
latter, finding they were not getting 
the policy provisions they asked for, 
felt they were being neglected. He 
should have engaged more office help. 
If an agent gets more business he must 
expect to employ more assistants, and 
he should get the best. There is no 
place where efficiency shows itself more 
than in the position of stenographer in 
a fire insurance agency. The stenogra- 
pher is often called upon to work out 
problems and take responsibilities, and 
upon the correctness of her records de- 
pends the reputation of our offices. 

“It also would seem advisable for the 
company to furnish uniform rate cara» 
for farm property, as different agents 
have written at different rates in the 
past. I believe a sufficient rate should 
be secured to bring a profit to the 
company; on the other hand, if the in- 
sured improves his property he should 
be given every possible consideration 
consistent with good underwriting. 

Losses 

“In another way agents can justify 
the faith placed in them by the Home 
Office. There are cases of losses where 
the agent is asked to make settlement. 
The agent should not, in this case, 
spend the money of the company if he 
would not under similar conditions 
spend his own. Small losses should be 
handled with as great care as larger 
losses, for the many small losses which 
each agency has in a year amount to 
a tremendous sum. A careless adjust- 
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ment is criminal for it gives the public 
the impression that we in the fire busi- 
ness are ‘easy,’ and lacking in good 
business judgment. The insured who 
gets a too-generous adjustment loses 
his respect for the agency, just as he 
loses confidence in the company. 

“Honesty is not only the best policy 
in the business world today, but it is 
also the only policy. To be honest in 
the full meaning of the word we must 
not only tell the truth as we know it, 
but we must make certain that we 
know the whole truth. Our calling be- 
ing an important profession, let us 80 
inform ourselves on all the details of 
the business that we may be able to 
explain fully any and all points having 
to do with the policies we write; and 
by our manner of doing business let us 
demand the respect of the community 
in which we live.” 


McCullough Resigns 
As Queen Manager 


ILL HEALTH IS THE CAUSE 





F. P. Hamilton Succeeds Him as Head 
of Western Department; Other 
Qieen Promotions 





W. E. McCullough, manager of the 
Western Department of the Queen In- 
surance Company of America, and one 
of the leading fire insurance men in 
the Middle-West, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill-health. His resignation was 
accepted by the board of directors on 
December 1, when Frederick P. Hamil- 
ton was appointed to succeed him. It 
is Mr. McCullough’s idea to take a 
long rest from business activities and 


after sufficiently recuperating to an- 
nounce his business plans for the 1u- 
ture. The Queen has made such recog- 
nition of Mr. McCullough’s long ser- 
vice to its interests as has enabled him 
to fulfill his wish. 


Mr. McCullough deserves credit for 
a large share of the success earned 
by the Queen in the West. As field 
man, superintendent of agencies, assist- 
ant manager and then manager of the 
department he has acquainted himself 
thoroughly with conditions and _ possi- 
bilities in the Chicago area. His resig- 
nation is regretted deeply by his large 
circle of friends. 

His successor, Mr. Hamilton, is an 
intelligent and thoughtful underwriter. 
He has had a varied and successful 
training in fire insurance, and for eigh- 
teen years has been associated with the 
Queen, serving successively as general 


agent, secretary and vice-president. Mr. 
Hamilton will continue to retain his 
positions as vice-president and also 
director of the company. 

Frank E. Jenkins, secretary, has been 
advanced to the position of second vice- 
president, and Sigourney F. Nininger, 
general agent, to the position of secre- 
tary. John L. Collins and William H. 
Sutton have been appointed general 
agents. 
COMES TO CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE 


The Central Fire Office, Inc., has been 
appointed metropolitan district general 
agent for the United Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Co. of Philadelphia from January 
1. The United Firemen’s is an old 
Philadelphia company, the control of 
which was acquired by the London 
Guarantee & Accident, of London, which 
in turn passed into the control of the 
Phoenix Assurance of London. 








Brekers License Applicants 
Must Advertise in an 
Insurance Paper—Hobbs 


No insurance broker’s license 
for which application is made in 
Massachusetts on or after De- 
cember 15, 1922, will be issued 
until notice of the application 
has been published once in an 
insurance paper of general cir- 
culation nor until the expiration 
of seven days from the date or 
issue of the paper in which pub- 
lication is made. This require- 
ment, Commissioner Hobbs says, 
shall not apply to renewal appli- 
cations. 

Such notice will state the full 
name, residence address and oc- 
cupation of the applicant ana 
will be published on the earliest 
practicable date following the 
tiling of the application. 

Any company, agent, broker 
or other person desiring to fur- 
nish information to the depart- 
ment bearing on the suitability, 
trustworthiness or competency 
of the applicant, or on his inten- 
tion to act in good faith and hold 
himself out as a broker, may 
submit such information in writ- 
ing within said seven days. If 
such information is filed as afore- 
said, the license will not be issued 
until after a hearing thereon, 











COMPLAINS AGAINST LLOYD'S 


Insurance Department Can't Help Poli- 
cyholders in Adjusting Losses 
With Unadmitted Insurers 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment is without power to aid claim- 
ants of this state in adjustments under 
Lloyd's policies although an effort will 
be made to have legislative action 
which will protect citizens of this state 
in dealings with Lloyd’s and other un- 
authorized insurers. William Otis Bad- 
ger, Jr., the insurance attorney, ap- 
pealed to the Insurance Department on 
behalf of a client, Jack Siegel, who 
Mr. Badger said,. sustained a loss of 
several hundred dollars worth of jew- 
elry under a Lloyd's “all risk” policy. 

When the loss was reported to tne 
Jersey City brokers who issued the 
policy, it is claimed that they caused 
Mr. Siegel to surrender his policy but 
have made no settlement and he is un- 
able to press his claim. Superintendent 
Stoddard in a letter to Mr. Badger said 
that he had no jurisdiction over Lloyd’s, 
or the firm of Toplis & Harding, of this 
city, who are said to be acting in this 
case for the underwriters, although he 
had previously had similar cases up 
with the concern as to the possible 
violation of the law of this state in 
adjusting losses for Lloyd's, 











Vessels and vessel cargoes in every port 
of the world, homes, factories, stores 
and merchandise in every city of the 
United States and Canada, automobiles 
on every highway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific are today being protected 
by the policies of the Fireman’s Fund. - 
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Plan Comnensation 
Rate Reorganization 


ALL CLASSES OF CARRIERS 
Various Bureaus Co-operate to Secure 
Workable National Rating Medium; 
Commissioners Help 


An important discussion on ccompen- 
sation was held yesterday morning dur- 
ing a joint meeting of compensation 
carriers and state supervising officials. 
Most of the important carriers voiced 
positive opinions on the proposal .to 
form a uniform rate-making organiza: 
tion by eliminating independent bureaus 
and by bringing the various classes of 
carriers under one supervisory system. 

The advantages to be thus secured 
are: Better-made rates; greater uni- 
formity; greater efficiency, with a con- 
sequent saving in expense; and better 
facilities for supervision by state au- 
thorities, 

History of Proposal 

The history of the movement which 
has culminated in this call is as fol- 
lows: At the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Council on September 4, 1919, it 
was expected that action would be 
taken following the reorganization look- 
ing toward the centralization of rate 
administration, and a committee which 
was known as the ‘Committee of Hight” 
was appointed with that purpose in 
view. 

This committee held a number of 
meetings, but it became apparent that 
there was such a divergence of views 
with regard to the detailed carrying out 
of the idea that further action by the 


committee as such was abandoned. 
From time to time, however, informal 
attempts to solve the problem have 
been made. In particular, during the 
last few months a joint committee au- 
thorized by the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies and the Na+ 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and acting entirely inde- 
pendently of the National Council, has 
been working on the problem to see 
whether the views of the stock com- 
panies and the mutual companies, where 
the principal difficulties lay, had come 
close enough together to hope for a 
solution. 

When it became apparent that a satis- 
factory solution was probable the re- 
ciprocals were invited to join the com- 
mittee and with the approval of all 
three interests the plan when perfected 
was submitted to the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
annual meeting at Swampscott in Sep- 
tember, 1922, and was unanimously ap- 
proved after consideration by its spe- 
cial committee on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance. 

This special committee was appointed 
at the December, 1921, meeting of the 
National Convention under the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That a committee of not 
less than three be appointed by the 
convention whose duties shall be to con- 
fer and co-operate with, on behalf of 
members of the convention, any organi- 
zation collecting, auditing, revising 
statistics and advising in the making 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates and to report back to the conven- 
tion from time to time. 

Resolved, That all carriers shall write 
workmen’s compensation insurance at 
uniform rates in the respective states. 

The point of view expressed in these 
resolutions agrees exactly with the sen- 
timents of the informal committee. It 
believes not only that the machinery of 
rate-making should be reorganized and 
put upon a substantial and permanent 
national basis, but that the state author- 











PUBLIC OPINION | 





N every agency of the Norwich Union, 

wherever the Norwich Union sign ap- 
pears, policyholders have learned to regard 
that sign and that agency with confidence, 
and to associate with it a warm and personal 
relationship. 


The dependability of the Norwich Union 
companies, their ability to grant liberal 
coverage and their broad underwriting capa- 
city make them companies of exceptional 


value to every insurance agent. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 





COMPANIES 











Would Remove Bars 
On Investment Laws 


SO C. W. HOBBS RECOMMENDS 
Massachusetts Commissioner Thinks 
Life Companies Shou!d Invest in 
More Securities 
Commissioner of Insurance, Clarence 
W. Hobbs, has submitted several recom- 
mendations for changes in the Massa- 
chusetts insurance laws for the con- 
sideration of the legislature of 1923 
among which are included the provi- 
sions relative to the classes of securi- 
ties companies shall be allowed to 1- 
vest in. The changes proposed are 
substantially in line with the recom- 
mendations of the special legislative 
commission of 1921 and which were em- 
bodied in the bill drafted by it and 
was referred to next year’s legislature. 
The purpose of the amendment is Ww 
broaden the classes of securities and 
comprises sections 63 to 68 inclusive 
of chapter 175 of the General Law. 
While many kinds of standard invest- 
ments are already prescribed there are 
some lmitations that cause disadvan- 

tages to the companies. 

Funds of various sizes ranging from 
a few thousand to over $200,000,000 are 
affected and these are constantly in- 
creasing. ‘There are a number of class- 
es of securities regarded as sounder in- 
vestments than those now authorized 
by law and it is for such that there 
should be provision. Another phase 
of the law which the Commissioner has 
considered is the character of the in- 
vestments defined in the present law. 
Securities that can provide a large in- 
vestment outlet as well as those that 
are readily convertible into cash must 
be required for all companies not for 
just those that have very little fear of 
having to liquidate their funds in case 
of catastrophe or disaster. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Insurance Company of North 
America will be held in Philadelphia, at 
the home office of the company on Janu- 
ary 9, when directors will be elected. 





ities through the National Convention 
ot Insurance Commissioners should be 
brought into contact with the undertak- 
ing in the most intimate way. 


What the Plan Is 

The essential features of this plan 
are, briefly: 

First—It brings together into one na- 
tional organization all the statistical 
and other rate-making resources of the 
country, a concentration which, even 
then, is no more than adequate to solve 
the difficult problems of the business. 
The national organization is to be 
equipped with an adequate staff of ex- 
perts skilled in underwriting, actuarial 
and engineering technique. The staff 
will thus be competent to develop rates 
and rating plans acceptable to all par- 
ties in interest—supervising officials, 
the insuring public and the carriers 
themselves, and the direct action of 
company committees will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Second—The application of rates ad- 
justed to the hazards of individual risks 
through merit-rating will be accomplish- 
ed by local administrative bureaus un- 
der the general supervision of a depart- 
ment of the national organization or 
through affiliated bureaus in case these 
should not elect to come into closer 
relationship. 

Third—There will be complete super- 
vision of the actual working of the plan 
by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, thus bringing the 
authorities of each state into direct con- 
tact with it. 
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Salesmanship—Gaining Attention 





By PERRY I. ALLEN 


Four vital elements enter into every 
sale. They are: Attention, Interest, De- 
sire and Decision. The first and most 
vital is-—-attention—without which no 
sale can succeed. 

There are two kinds of attention 
favorable and unfavorable. Unfavor- 
able attention is created in many way» 
and often a sale is lost without the 
salesman knowing why. 

Many salesmen enter places of busi- 
ness smoking. Often this creates the 
impression on the part of the buyer 
that you are trying to bolster up your 
courage. Moreover, your prospect may 
be opposed to smoking. He may give 
his application to one who respects his 
wishes and refrains from smoking 1m 
his place of business. 

You may wear what you think is a 
smile on your face but it may be re- 
flected as a smirk to your prospect. 
Your mirror will set you right. 

Do not shuffle or swagger when you 
approach your prospect. The erect, 
easy stride is the best. 

If some other insurance man. is inter- 
viewing your prospect have the courtesy 
to withdraw. “Two is company; three 
a crowd” was never truer than when 
this situation exists. 

Don’t Use Negative Approaches 

Never use the expression: “I just 
dropped in to see you.” Where could 
you drop from and why apologize for 
your presence if you have a meritorious 
proposition? 

Of course, you will never use a nega- 
tive approach as: “You do not need 
any insurance today, do you?” Suca 
an approach might bring results in one 
call out of each hundred but this per- 
centage is too low for any man that 


wants to get anything but exercise out 
of the buSiness. 

Often an appeal that is intended to be 
positive is negative in its result. A 
salesman selling a fountain pen said: 
“This pen looks like a much more ex- 
pensive article than it really is.” The 
buyer reasoned—“Perhaps it is not as 
good as it looks,” and the sale was lost. 

A business card is a poor vehicle as 
an attention-getter. You hand your 
card to the prospect and he immediately 
registers an “Insurance agent” and be- 
fore you can launch into your sales 
talk he says “I do not need any insur- 
ance today.” 

You are selling something that will 
save the buyer money or make money. 
If you approach the owner of a hotel, 
Truelock by name and say—“I repre- 
sent the Cash Insurance Company” you 
will not impress him. You have said 
nothing that will get his interest. The 
chances are he will not even remember 
your name if it is your first acquaint- 
ance. But if you say: “Mr. Truelock, 1 
have something that has saved the 
hotel owners of this country hundreds 
of dollars,” you will flag his interest 
and get an application. 


Don’t See Wrong Man 


Be sure that you are talking to the 
proper prospect. The story is told of 
a new insurance man who had been 
given the name of a country merchant 
who was in the market for some life in- 
surance. He spent the whole morning 
trying to close only to discover at last 
that he had been talking to one of the 
clerks in the store. 

Do you know why there are so many 
check protecting devices sold? It is 
because of the means with which the 
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F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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salesmen have of gaining attention. 
When they take your own check and 
with a fluid preparation raise the 
amount before your eyes they are get- 
ting your undivided attention. Appeal 
both to the eye and the ear and you 
have a winning selling combination. 

If your prospect is listless and his 
mind is wandering try the Interest Test 
by asking point blank: “How does that 
feature appeal to you?” 

Whenever a prospect begins asking 
questions it is evidence of interest. Use 
your heaviest ammunition at this point. 

Study the next salesman that tries 
to sell you something and if he has a 
good approach incorporate it as part 
of your own methods. If he is dull and 
crude profit by his unpreparedness’ and 
do not make the same mistake yourself. 





A SALE MADE BY THIS PAPER 
Mountain Lakes, N. J., Nov. 29. 


Editor The Eastern Underwriter:—At 
the time I interviewed you here in New 
York relative to my subscribing to The 
‘astern Underwriter, you assured me 
that by so doing my rate of business 
would be materially increased which 
has been proven even at this early date. 

The following, therefore, may be of 
interest to you: As they live out of 
town and therefore have to commute, I 
have opportunities of putting my propo- 
sition before many prospects even be- 
fore the ordinary day’s work begins. 

For a long time I have been trying to 
get an application from a certain gen- 
tleman who happens to reside in the 
same town as I do, but met with little 
success, in fact, I have been flatly 
turned down. 

En route to New York the other morn- 
ing, I shared the same seat with this 
gentleman and as I make it. a habit of 
reading The Eastern Underwriter on 
the train and seeing he looked bored 
(having no reading material) picked out 
an article in the current issue of The 
‘astern Underwriter which I thought 


would be of interest to him as it was 
in the form of a discussion of some 
topic of national interest, and since not 
bearing on insurance would not arouse 
his suspicion or animosity (for he was 
very much against insurance) asked 
him if he cared to read it. He readily 
accepted, thanking me for the same. 

After I saw he had read the article 
and was about to return the magazine 
I at once assumed an occupied air, busy- 
ing myself with some other matter in 
order that he would look further into 
the pages, which he readily did. 

Well, the whole sum and substance 
was that before we alighted from the 
train I had his application. _It seems 
some article or some phase of insurance 
which | had neglected to explain or was 
not myself familiar with was so simply 
put forth that it entirely changed his 
attitude toward the subject. 

I must say here if it had not been 
for The Eastern Underwriter I would 
never have closed this prospect. If you 
think this letter will help The Eastern 
Underwriter and its many readers you 
are at liberty to publish same. 

Edgar S. Hough, Jr., 
Agent. 


WRITING FROST INSURANCE 

The [Martford Fire and the Insurance 
Company of North America, the onty 
companies to write frost insurance 
against the hazards of frost “bites” to 
fruits and vegetables in Florida, are 
reporting the arrival of a fair amount 
of business for the season just starting. 





SON OF SPECIAL KILLED 

William J. Wagner, son of Pennsyl- 
vania Special Agent William H. Wag: 
ner of the Allemannia Fire, is dead from 
injuries resulting from an automobile 
accident. He is survived by his wife 
and infant son. Many friends of Mr. 
Wagner, in Pennsylvania, mourn his 
death. 
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Window Displays 





By H. F. JOHNSON 


It has often been said that it is im- 
possible to measure the selling power 
of just one store window or office win- 
dow. Yet advertising is sprinkled witn 
stories of shrewd storekeepers with a 
gift for window advertising. Geniuses, 
like Tom Murray the Chicago haber- 
dasher, in his little hole in the wall 
who, with a blue pencil and some sheets 
of white paper made window cards that 
brought customers in droves and landed 
Tom as proprietor of a big store. 

We also hear of such records as 
these: A department store sold fifty 
hats at $10.00 each from a window dis- 
play in two days. 

A drug store sold seventy coffee per- 
colators in one day by a window dis- 
play. 

A department store sold seventeen 
hundred fifty-five cent neckties in two 
days from a window display alone. 

A drug store sold 1,200 Venida hair 
nets in one week by a window display. 


Straight Window Selling 

All this was done by straight window 
selling. No adds were used in the 
newspapers and there were no displays, 
illustrations or anything else used in 
the store. Perhaps it is true that the 
average dealer doesn’t know how to 
get 100% out of his windows and that 
if he did he wouldn’t be a dealer but 
would make more money as a window 
dresser. On the other hand, records 
like the above come before our atten- 
tion every day in the week. It surely 
proves that the window is worth thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars if 
dressed properly. 

To make up a window display four 
fundamentals should be used. First 
draw the attention of the passerby. 
Second stimulate his interest, third con- 
vince him that he needs the object dis- 
played in the window, and fourth action. 


IIlustrated by Accident Insurance 


Let’s take the case of accident in- 
surance to more clearly illustrate our 
point. 

First we have a picture in the window 
of a house, perhaps lighted in the 
evening, with several icicles hanging 
from one of the cornices over a side- 
walk. Does not the light or icicles, or 
the picture of the pretty little home 
draw the attention of the passerby? 
Then there is a small sign with au 
appropriate wording to fit the picture 
and this will stimulate the interest of 
the passerby. Then there might also, 
be another small sign or caption whicn 
will convince the man that his side- 
walks are slippery and that he needs 
accident insuranee. If this window dis- 
play is put over properly it should 
bring action, which is, that the mau 
walks into the store and takes out an 
accident policy on his own life. 


Life Insurance 

It is of considerable difficulty to fol- 
low this plan in life insurance, but in 
practically every other line these four 
fundamentals, if used and used prop 
erly, will sell the argument of insur- 
ance to the passerby. In life insurance 
we find that it is very easy to attract 
attention with some pretty portrait 
such as a portrajt of some patriot of 
the country or a pretty woman. 


Portrait of Roosevelt 


The portrait of Theodore Roosevelt 
which can be used is draped with a U. S. 
flag and placed in the center of the 
window. The window floor or platform, 
goods, box, or low table on which the 
portrait rests is covered with a black 
cloth. Three printed signs are required. 
The length of these cards and the size 
of the lettering, of course, will depend 
upon the width of the window. In the 
foreground specimen copies of life in- 


surance policies can be arranged in two 
parallel lines as shown. No background 
is absolutely necessary. behind the por 
trait, although a yellow or black screen 
will add to the general effect. 

In the card, which tells what Mr. 
Roosevelt said, the attached copy may 
be used: “Life insurance increases the 
stability of the business world, raises 
its moral tone and puts a premium upon 
those habits of thrift and saving whicn 
are so essential to the welfare of the 
people as a body.” 

In case the portrait was of Warren 
G. Harding this copy may be used: “I 
shall best express my opinion of the 
value of life insurance when I say that 
I took out my first policy as a youth 
of nineteen and have been writing new 
policies ever since that time.” 

Or in case Calvin Coolidge was the 
one whose portrait was used in the dis- 
play the attached copy may be used: 
“There is no argument against the tak- 
ing of life insurance. It is establishea 
that the protecting of one’s family or 
those near to him is the one thing most 
to be desired and there is no medium 
of protection that is better than life 
insurance.” 

The same in the case of Woodrow 
Wilson, if he was the one shown in the 
display: “If a man does not provide 
for his children; if he does not provide 
for all who are dependent upon him, 
and if he has not the vision of condi- 
tions to come and that care for the 
days that have not yet dawned, which 
we sum up in the whole idea of thrift 
and savings, then he has not opened 
his eyes to an adequate conception of 
human life. We are in this world to 
provide not for ourselves alone but, for 
others, and that is the basis of economy, 
so that economy and everything which 
ministers to economy supplies the 
foundations of national life.” 

A Stimulus 

In each case you have attention be 
cause of the portrait, stimulation be 
cause this great man said such was the 
case of life insurance. There is really 
no conviction or action in the display. 
but the passerby will convince himself 
that he needs life insurance by think- 
ing of the copies used in the display. 
The display should be as simple as pos- 
sible. By that I mean that the entire 
window should not be cluttered with 
policy forms and literature as they will 
detract from the main feature in the 
display. A Hartford jeweler, not long 
ago, had a pearl necklace in the center 
of a window display set up on a mount 
of velvet. There was nothing else im 
the window at the time but the neck- 
lace, yet hundreds of people stopped 
to look at the display and I will venture 
when they left the window that they 
knew what was in that display. In 
many cases, such as five and ten cent 
store windows, the window display is 
so cluttered with various articles that 
the passerby, unless he stops and 
makes special effort to pick ont the 
various things in the window. will have 
nothing to remember the window dis- 
play because it looked like such a 


jumbled mass and he saw nothing in 
particular in the glance that he gave it. 

George J. Dube and Joseph F. Dear- 
born, agent of the Travelers in Spring- 
field, Mass., arranged a window display 
not long ago which brought them scores 
of inquiries. They actually sold, from 
this window display, seven policies and 
have on their books 150 new prospects. 

This agency printed the words ‘“Good- 
by Anxiety” in white letters in a black 
circular panel. They also printed the 
words “The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany” on the window. Underneath the 
words “The Travelers” appeared ‘“Rep- 
resented by George J. Dube” and under- 
neath the words “Insurance Company” 
appeared “Represented by Joseph S. 
Dearborn.” In the center of the win- 
dow display and in the background ap- 
peared a tall drawing of The Travelers 
Tower and on this drawing were the 
words “The Travelers Stands Back ot 
Its Policies.” On either side of this 
drawing appeared two tall palms, at 
the foot and in front of which were 
pictures of the agents, at the palm at 
the left appearing the picture of George 
Dube and at the palm on the right ap- 
pearing the picture of Joseph Dearborn. 
There also appeared a small stand cov- 
ered with velvet upon which appearea 
a telephone. On a slanting block, from 
the picture of the tower and to the 
window glass appeared several policies 
of The Travelers, and small pieces of 
colored tape ran from these various 
policies to small printed cards in the 
display which told the kinds of these 
policies and the _ protection’ they 
afforded. 





LAW COMMITTEE MEETS 





Underwriters Appointed by Stoddard 
Submit Proposals for Broadening 
Statutes; To Meet Dec. 14 





The first meeting of the special com- 
mittee of eleven underwriters appointea 
by Superintendent Stoddard to consider 
the question of broadening the under- 
writing powers of fire, marine and cas- 
ualty companies in this state was held 
in New York on Wednesday of last 
week. The committee met at the offices 
of the National Surety Company with 


William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, and 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 


None of the suggestions put forward 
met with unanimous approval and it 
was decided to hold another meeting 
on December 14 when each member 
would be asked to submit further pro- 
posals for benefiting the business of 


insurance and service’ to the public 
through the elimination of some of the 
restrictions that now hamper the com- 
panies. 

Those who attended the meeting in- 
cluded the following: 

Marine companies: 
and Hendon Chubb. 

Fire companies: 
Conklin. 

Casualty companies: William Bro- 
Smith, A. Duncan Reid and Norman R. 
Moray. 

Surety companies: 
Joel Rathbone. 


Douglas F. Cox 


Paul Haid and C. S. 


R. R. Brown and 


Mutual casualty companies: John 
L. Train. 

Mutual fire companies: Frank P. 
Tucker. 





W. G. Fitting, agency supervisor ot 
the Equitable, has been in the West 
on an inspection trip. 
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Newspaper Sounds 
Agents on Expirations 


BASED ON CHAPMAN ACTION 


Markham, Calvert, Ransom, Sander- 
son, Puffer and Others Give 
Paper Divergent Views 





The Insurance Press recently wrote 
to some leading local agents and asked 
for a comment as to whether A. G. 
Chapman, of Louisville, former chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was violating ethics in solicit- 
ing expiration lists in his territory by 
offering to the public a steel box in 
exchange for the information. It will 
be recalled that a canvass of insurance 
people made by The Eastern Under- 
writer found no critics of Mr. Chapman. 
All people seen by this paper said that 
an agent is acting entirely within ms 
rights in obtaining information about 
fire insurance’ expirations. Sixteen 
agents answered the Insurance Press 
query. They disagreed. Two letters 
were from Providence, R. I., where 
Archer C. Sanderson saw nothing to 
criticize in what Mr. Chapman did, 
while Walter H. Robinson made sharp 
comments. Some of the letters in part 
follow: 

J. A. Giberson, Alton, If. I note with 
interest your article which is a very 
apparent criticism of the methods used 
by the Chapman Insurance Agency of 
Louisville to secure expiration dates of 
insurance policies. This attack is un- 
justified according to my viewpoint ana 
you attempt to confuse the issue by 
quoting the expiration principles of the 
National Association. As I understand 


it, the association principles would ob- 
ject to the companies furnishing us a 
list of expirations which were placed 
on their books by another agent but 
there is nothing in that statement that 
prohibits one agent from finding out in 
any open and above board manner the 
expirations of another agent and solicit- 
ing them. The method adopted by the 
Chapman “Insurance Agency is not in 
violation of any rule or ethical standard 
of the agents’ association. 

So far as I am personally concerned 
the method adopted by Mr. Chapman, 
in my mind, is decidedly too expensive 
to be a profitable venture—but that is 
for him to decide and not you or me. 

George G. Markham, St. Louis. There 
has never been any suggestion that 
agents and companies are not free to 
discover the expiration dates from the 
assured. The agent will decide whether 
he will give the order to the old agent 
or the soliciting newcomer. The Na- 
tional Association’s doctrine refers to 
the information contained in the agent’s 
expiration list; no company should uti- 
lize that and no agent who comes into 
possession of it by transfer of an agen- 
cy should use it, unless perhaps the 
former agent had not paid his account 
or had failed in some other way tw 
carry out his obligations to the agency. 

That a donation of a steel box of 
substantial cost and value is a poor 
innovation is, I think, clear. It is one 
illustration of the disposition to grab 
business regardless of expense or re- 
sults. * * * 

Fred P. Abbott, Worcester, Mass. I 
am sorry that I find myself in disagree- 


ment with your suggestion that tne , 


Chapman agency, with its “Steel Box 
Campaign” has violated the principle 
of the National Association regarding 
ownership of expirations. It does not 
follow that I approve of, and I should 


prefer not to give my opinion on, the 
ethics of the case in question. 

The most satisfactory methods of de- 
veloping the business of an agency is 
through the education of:the public to 
the desirability of various lines of in- 
surance not previously bought, and to 
the necessity of increased coverage on 
those lines already carried. For vari- 
ous reasons, many of which must be so 
clear as to obviate the necessity of 
elaborating upon them here, it is im- 
practicable for any agency to limit its 
activities to these methods of develop- 
ment. I doubt if there is a single ag- 
gressive agency in the country that has 
not, during some period of its career at 
least, made a strenuous effort to secure, 
for the sole purpose of future solicita- 
tion, a record of expirations written 
through other agencies. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that reprehensible 
methods are occasionally used in con- 
nection with the most legitimate ends. 

The president of one of the few re- 
maining companies that has not en- 
dorsed the principle of the National As- 
sociation as regards the ownership of 
expirations, has consistently begged 
the issue by stating the very obvious 
fact that the real owner of all expira- 
tions is the assured. It is obvious that 
neither company nor agent would ever 
have an original record of an expira- 
tion, except through the initiation of 
the assured. It is also understood that 
at the expiration of any policy contract 
the assured has the right to place his 
business (and with it a record of ex- 
piration) with any company and 
through any agency that he may elect. 
If at any time the assured is willing 
to give information regarding his in- 
surance, he clearly is entitled to do so, 
and I personally can see no sound ob- 
jection to an agency soliciting such ex- 
pirations—providing always, of course, 


that they are not obtained through any 
false pretenses or through any misrepre- 
sentation. 

The stand taken by the National As- 
sociation is that expirations on the 
books of the company are put there us 
the result of a private contract with its 
agent, and that so long as the agent 
does not violate his contract, the com- 
pany has no moral right to use informa- 
tion obtained through these confidential 
relations for the furtherance of its own 
ends or the ends of any newly appoint- 
ed agent, after the contract with the 
agent from whom the expirations were 
obtained, has been severed strictly in 
accordance with the terms thereof. 

It seems to me that the objection you 
have taken to the Chapman campaign 
involves a much different principle and 
one, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
might very severely restrict competition 
in all lines of trade. 

A. C. Sanderson, Providence, R. 1. As 
a member of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, I naturally believe 
and stand by their principles, but I can- 
not see where in any way the action 
taken by the Louisville agent violates 
any of those principles. 

My understanding of the resolution 
adopted by the National Association at 
Louisville is that no agent shall use 
information in regard to expirations 
furnished him by a company formerly 
represented by another member where 
the other member has ceased to repre- 
sent that company. 

Expirations are naturally the stock 
and trade of every agent, but if a com- 
petitor can obtain them and _ solicits 
them directly through the customer 
himself, I cannot see where he is vio- 
lating the doctrine of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in any 


ay. 
I naturally suppose that after these 
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expirations are obtained, no unfair 
methods are used to put the business 
on the books. 


Charles E. Puffer, Waterbury, Conn. 
To speak frankly I am not at all in sym- 
pathy with the solicitation of insurance 
business under such tactics. It would 
seem to me that there is plenty of new 
business to be procured by an active 
agent, so that he need not resort to 
methods like the “‘steel-box,’ whereby 
he is attempting to steal the expirations 
of another agent. Suffice it to say that 
a scheme of this scrt would never be 
resorted to in this office. 

S. H. Calvert, Asbury Park, N. v. 
Frankly, I do not believe that there 
is any violation in the scheme of the 
Cardinal Doctrine of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. If, for 
example, the Home Insurance Company, 
which is made a party to this adver- 
tising plan, has given the Chapman 
agency expirations of a former agent, 
then there is no evidence in this plan 
that that is being done in the matter. 

I feel that the Chapman agency is 
doing nothing more by mail, than each 
individual does by word of mouth, with 
the exception that we may not give a 
steel box as an advertising feature, but 
may give a lead pencil, blotter, or 
calendar. 

James Ransom, Jersey City, N. J. 
I believe that under certain condi- 
tions Mr. Chapman’s scheme would vio- 
late the spirit of the Cardinal Doctrine 
of the National Association and under 
certain other conditions it would not 
violate the spirit of the doctrine men- 
tioned. 


If a company transferred from one 
agent to another in the same town and 
furnished the new agent, with a list of 
its policyholders and the new agent 
sent postals, similar to the one in ques- 
tion, to said policyholders, irrespective 
of the fact that the same postal was 
sent to others, I would consider that 
both the company and the agent had 
violated the spirit of the doctrine men- 
tioned by you. 

If the company in question had been 
represented by the agent sending out 
the postal cards for a _ period long 
enough for all the policies written by 
their previous agent to expire and if 
the agency in question had sent the 
postal cards to a great number of house- 
holders in his city, I would consider 
that the spirit of the doctrine men- 
tioned by you had been violated. 

Cc. B. H. Loventhal, Nashville, Tenn. 
I do not exactly approve of the method 


used in solicitation by the Chapman 
agency. It has the tendency of making 
the fire insurance business a ‘mail 


order” business, whereas the endeavor 
of the agents through the National As- 
sociation has been to put the business 
on a higher plane, to make it a pro- 
fession, and this scheme, in my opinion, 
belittles the object we have been striv- 
ing for. 

My office has at various times usea 
the same sort of steel box as featured, 
but we present the boxes to our cus- 
tomers, which in a way makes us solid 
with them and it would be with great 
reluctance that they would take their 
business from our office and give same 
to another agent. It also serves to 
have our customers recommend us to 
their friends. In this way no ethics 
are violated and we are not put in the 
position of trading a steel box for an- 
other agent’s business. 

Our experience and success in the 
business has been along the lines of 
favoring our own policyholders and 
through their personal advertising we 
have found the means of building up 
a small business to a very much larger 
one. 

We have used for twelve years the 
method of sending little gifts in the 
way of a memorandum book, wallet for 
valuable papers, pencil similar to Ever- 
Sharp and other useful gifts to our 
policyholders, on their birthdays. We 
believe this is the best basis of adver- 
tising and we are not subjecting our- 
selves to criticism as has been the case 
of the Chapman Agency. 


D. G. North, New Haven, Conn. After 
careful consideration, I cannot see that 
Mr. Chapman has violated any Cardinal 
Doctrine of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

It is perhaps a very shrewd method 
of securing expirations and borders on 
the ethical and unethical but he has 
not made it a condition of his gift that 
the assured turn over any business to 
him. The assured may divulge his ex- 
pirations to Mr. Chapman and still have 
absolutely no intention of giving him 
any business. 

I shall be very interested to read 
opinions of agents throughout the coun- 
try on this matter. It is certainly a 
novel method of advertising, to say the 
least. 

W. H. Robinson, Providence, R. |. As 


to whether or not the Chapman agency 
has violated “the spirit of the Cardinal 
Doctrine of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents” by “steel-boxing” 
the assured, I would say that it has not. 
To my knowledge the National Asso- 
ciation has taken no stand as to how 
the agents shall compete with one an- 
other. 

As it is perfectly proper for me to 
write down the expiration dates when 
a policyholder shows me his policies, so 
is it proper for me to solicit his sena: 
ing them to me by mail. 

In its doctrine of the ownership of 
expirations, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents means that the rec- 
ords of the business written belong to 
the agents and not to the companies. 
As it is a theft for an employe to steal 
the records where he works and sell 
them to another agency, so is it unlaw- 
ful for a company to transfer the rec- 
ords of one agency to another. In fact 
I believe it is more an ownership of 
records than an ownership of expira- 
tions. 

However I do consider the action of 
the Chapman Agency very unethical as 
it has reverted back to the days when 
the agents used all manner of cut-throat 
methods to get away the other agents’ 
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National Board Makes 
Report on Rochester 


WHAT ENGINEERS HAVE TO SAY 
Water Supply Ample; Fire Alarm 
System Well Maintained; Service 
Reliable and Adequate 





Engineers of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have made a report 
on Rochester, N. Y., a city which has a 
population of 320,000 The summary in 
part follows: . 

Water Supply—Municipal works; or- 
ganization capable; records good. Sup- 
ply from distant lakes sufficient for 
present needs; three conduits. afford 
ample capacity. Distributing  reser- 
voirs of good capacity. Consumption 
moderate; all services metered. Pres- 
sures fair. Good system of arteries and 
secondary feeders. Gridiron of minor 
distributors somewhat wide. Dead ends 
infrequent. Gate valves well spaced; 


business. It smacks a little of the re- 
ciprocal idea of giving something for 
nothing. It is a question in my mind 
whether or not the agency is guilty of 
rebating in the method in which it 
gives out these boxes. 
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Ten Reasons Why 


the merchant succeeded 


which may be applied equally as well to the successfrl 


1. He kept up with the times. 

2. He did not try to do everything himself. 

took time for exercise and relaxation. 
maintained efliciency by developing able help. 
5. He did not permit system to run into red tape. 
did not practice cheese-paring economy. 

7. He did the little things worth while. 


developed his capacity for large things by 
avoiding the pitfalls of detail. 


9. He took frequent inventory of himself and his 
stock, and, last but not least— 


10. He was a regular and consistent advertiser. 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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large valves regularly inspected. Hy- 
drants mainly of satisfactory type, well 
spaced, condition good. Holly system 
in congested value district and adja- 


cent districts provides effective hydrant 
hose streams; normal pressures suffi- 
cient for automatic sprinkler equip- 
ments; several weak and unreliable fea- 
tures of supply and operation. 

Private company supplies some parts 
of the city. Management good. Supply 
from Lake Ontario. Works well main- 
tained. Pressures high. Continuous 
supply jeopardized by long force main 
and small distributing storage. 

Fire Department—Full paid; on two- 
platoon basis; under good supervision 
and competent officers. Appointment 
and promotions under suitable civil ser- 
vice rules. Pension provisions ade- 
quate. Sufficient companies, mainly well 
distributed; slightly undermanned. Ap- 
paratus about 45% motorized. Engines 
in good to poor condition; some opera- 
tion, particularly stoking, ,poor. Drill 
tower and school under competent in- 
structor. Fairly good supply of minor 
equipment and heavy stream appliances. 
Ample supply of 2%-inch hose, properly 
cared for; no 3-inch hose. Response to 
box alarms fairly well arranged; to tele- 
phone alarms, inadequate. Fire stations 
in good condition. Fire methods mainly 
satisfactory; salvage work done by a 
protective company. Building inspec- 
tions only slightly effective. Records 
generally complete. 

Fire Alarm System—Automatic and 
manual type, well maintained; two ope- 
rators always on duty. Small separate 
automatic system in Charlotte. Opera- 
tion of main system principally auto- 
matic. Headquarters fireproof; hazards 
moderate; protection fair. Headquar- 
ters equipment complete and in good 
condition; gong and local circuits open. 
Circuit construction fairly good; large 
percentage of underground; under- 
ground cable of unsatisfactory type; 
aerial construction bare copper wire. 
Several box and alarm circuits over- 
loaded. Boxes non-interfering, with 
keys attached under glass guard; large- 
ly of succession type; distribution gen- 
erally good; boxes conspicuous. Dupli- 
cate alarm circuits to fire stations. Tele- 
phone system mainly satisfactory; no 
trunk reserved for fire. Tests mainly 
adequate; records generally complete. 

Summary—Water supply from ample 
and reliable gravity source, with dis- 
tribution system of adequate capacity; 
Holly system a valuable additional sup- 
ply in important districts. Fire depart- 
ment generally strong and efficient. Fire 
alarm system well maintained; service 
reliable and mainly adequate. 

Structural Conditions and Hazards. 

Building Department—Laws of value, 
but deficient in important respects. Fire 
limits ‘extensive, but some closely-built 
adjoining sections should be included. 
Shingle roofs permitted outside fire lim- 
its. Enforcement of municipal laws 
good. Structural conditions generally 
weak, but new construction good. 

Explosives and Inflammables Regu- 
lations for high explosives good: others 
inadeauate Good provisions for con- 
trol: inspections by the bureau of com- 
bustibles and fire department inade- 
quate and ineffective; local conditions 
only fair. 


Electricity—No municipal supervis- 
ion: underwriters have good control 
over new inside wiring through co 


operation with lighting corporation. Old 
work largely in conduit, and in fair to 
good condition. Wires are mainly un- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Hobbs Suggests New 
Laws for His State 


WOULD CL EAR (¢ C "ANC ELLATIONS 


Adjustment Problems Have Also Been 
Unnecessarily Vexatious 

Commissioner Hobbs of Massachu- 
setts has submitted to the general court 
of Massachusetts his recommendations 
for legislative action covering various 
bills. They are in part as follows: 

Merger of Insurance Companies 

Objection has been raised that the 
law so far as it applies to the merger 
of mutual companies does not explicitly 
provide that the merger must be as- 
sented to by a majority of the board of 
directors of each company. There can 
be no objection to making this plain, 
although the cbjection is probably not 
well founded. 


Legislation is, therefore, recom- 
mended. 
Powers of Mutual Liability Insurance 


Companies 
Section 54, sub-division (b), of chap- 
ter 175 of the General Laws now per- 


mits mutual companies organized to 
transact the classes of business set 
forth in the sixth clause of section 47 


to transact also the classes of business 
set forth in the fifth clause of said sec- 
tion, provided that the company has ap 
plications for one million dollars of in- 
surance in not less than one hundred 
separate boiler risks. Inasmuch as the 
fifth clause covers a number of hazards 
besides boiler risks, would seem pro 
per that the addition refer to the haz- 
ards covered by the fifth clause instead 
of to one sing!e class thereof. 

A bill to this effect is accordingly pre- 
sented. 


Adjustment of Fire Losses in Case of 
the Appointment of a Receiver 

Question has been 
procedure in establishing the amount 
of loss in cases where a domestic fire 
insurance company goes into the hands 
of a receiver. According to the terms 
of a policy, a loss by the parties unable 
to agree is ascertained by the award of 
a number of referees. In a recent re- 
ceivership the company had a number 
of cases under consideration by referees 
and a number of outstanding losses 
where the parties had been unable to 
agree as to the amount of the loss. 
There appears to be a question as to 
whether the appointment of a receiver 
does away witua the ordinary procedure, 
and an equal uncertainty attaches to 
the status of a board of referees proper- 
ly appointed but not having completed 
the adjustment prior to the receiver- 
ship. There is also a question as to 
how claims of referees for Compensa- 
tion shall be treated, namely, whether 
they are entitled to preference’ or 
whether they shall be settled on the 
same basis as the other obligations of 
the company. It appears, upon the 
whole, desirable that the method o? fix- 
ing the amount of the loss as provided 
by the policy be permitted irrespective 
of the appointment of a receiver, and 
that the fees of the referees be treated 
as preferred claims. 

A bill to this effect is 
presented. 


raised as to the 


accordingly 


Powers of the Commissioner to Summon 
Witnesses 

The present power of the commis- 
sioner to suinmon witnesses applies 
only to proceedings under section 4 of 
chapter 175 of the General Laws in con- 
nection with the examination of a com- 
pany. For this purpose, the power is 
seldom required. There are, on the 
other hand, a number of hearings held 
by the commissioner wherein the power 
to summon witnesses would be of great 
advantage, such as: 


(1) Hearings on complaints against 
agents and brokers. 
(2) Hearings on complaints against 


companies under the provisions of sec- 
tion 28 on the question as to whether 
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they are unreasonably and unfairly de fo which by legs on would avoid much trou 
laying the settlement of claims or are pi op vc ni. at ee brag ' 
unduly engaging in litigation. compan) neel ay ul 

In many of these cases the issue can ay ane) eck premiry 3 
be determined only by obtaining the tes een spi pial a sa bi 
timony of persons other than licensees policy. Int it 1 
of the department. Sometimes they are — Pas been d | i 


willing to appear and testify voluntarily. 








In other cases, particularly where they the pr thout | 
reside at a distance, it is impossible to three 7 “ 
: : tlle ca , i fire 
procure their attendance. It is, there be extended to other policie 
fore, recommended that legislation be enacted general in its nature 1 t 
passed giving the commissioner the — nly Rdg ete eae 7 
; ) Vari ca ive ¢ atte 
same power to summon Wwithesses as 1s of the department whe aes npanic 
now possessed by practically every in caneelling policies have se the e ot 
waa 4 an saehin : et cancellation to the broker ho placed — the 
board in the tate vested with power sales. Gr while asic 4Ae untied Gael. a 
to hold hearings. the insured have paid or credited to the broker 
Repeal of Sections 38 to 43, Inclusive the amount of the return premium called = for 
These secti ‘ovide a remedy for by the policy or the amount of the return pre 
5) aS Cs fons pro oe : mium less the return commission of the broker 
a creditor of a domestic company Phe propriety of these practices is very ques 
against mortgages held by such com tionable. ‘The authority of the broker to repre 
2 a They gert di the insur ent the insured, in the absenee of a special 
pany. ley were inserter n ey contract continuing his authorit cease upon 
ance law many years ago and were ap the placing of the insurance » that notice 
parently drafted from the same model — #iven te ha will i not con anaes 
2 i se 4g agore ¥ “ mm : notice to the insurec nee the policy is place 
as the bill respecting state banks. The then apoeatk to be ne scan weaacts «he all 
yrovisions applying to banks have long dealings between the company and the insured 
J pl) 
been repealed. The present sections gee not a sane ind without the interven 
tion © 1 middleman 
are obsolete and afford no valuable pro Another very conimioi practice js to send 
ection to the creditor The proper checks in payment of return premium Phi 
] I 
} 7 4 i , 4 « o obpe¢ ’ rhe te mm he ‘ t oO 
debts would be to have it liquidated by practice is not objectionable and in the ca , 
} en? ep ol accident and health policies has been definitely 
a receiver rather than to permit. Its authorized Where not detinite iuthorized by 
investments to be disposed of piecemeal law, the tender of the return premium in the 
; P , form of a check is not valid unle accepted 
ry sue “ocess as is ¢ , ater , 
by such process as is conte mplated by 5 chaels was comabiaeiine tsenk tender. ta ik 
these sections of the obvious convenience of tender by check, 
A bill is, therefore, recommended re there would 4S nga ound reason why the 
~aline corti a) 42 ine 7 im: practice that has been authorized in the 
pealing sections 38 to 48, inclusive. chia ok auton und Waatiy wale de SH et 
Other recommendations follow: be extended to other type f poli 
: sos ( N rous compl ts have been le in 
Cancellation of Insurance Policies inh , age latayeer nplaints nt ae Raney 
! Mis Kat COM pr t ar ‘ s 
The cancellation of insurance policies has attempting to canevl policies, particularly poli 
presented a number of questions, the settlement cies of fire surance where the sured has 
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paid the premium to an agent or broker who 
has not paid it over to the company, the prac- 
tice being to serve the cancellation notice with- 
out tender of the unearned premium. Com- 
plaints have also been made against agents and 
brokers who, in tendering the return premium 
called for by the policy, deduct the return com- 
mission Both these practices are contrary to 
the provisions of the law. Payment of the 
premium to an agent or broker is payment to 
the company, and if the insured has made pay- 
ment he is entitled to his return premium 
whether or not the company has received pay- 
ment from the agent or broker. The right of a 


company to a return commission from an agent 
or of an agent to a return commission ‘rom a 
broker in case a policy is cancelled depends 
upon a transaction entirely apart from the con- 


tract of insurance, and the deduction of these 
commissions from the return premium is ordi- 
narily contrary to the terms of the policy 

\ bill is. therefore, recommended relative to 
the cancellation of insurance policies dealing 
with the questions discussed under the preced- 
ing paragraphs. 


The Standard Fire Policy 


There appears to be no substantial objection 
to the present Massachusetts standard fire pol- 
icy. There has been, however, some ‘complaint 
that the exceptions as to what a company may 


print on or in its policies was not sufficiently 
broad to allow the printing on the face of the 
policy properly designated spaces for entering 
the suman the rate and the premium. 


It has also been called to our attention that 
the test clause in the standard form requires 
modification in the case of a foreign branch 


doing business through a United States man- 


T 
A bill is, 


points above 


therefpre, presented 
enumerated. 
Payment of Losses Under Certain Policies of 
Liability Insurance 

Sections 112 and 113 of Chapter 175 of the Gen- 
eral Laws were enacted to provide a more com- 
vlete remedy for a loss claimant in an action 
for personal injuries where the insured carries 
linbility insuranee. Prior to the enactment of 
this law it was entirely possible for the com- 
pany to eseape liability if the insured was dis- 
charged in bankruptcy or made an agreement 
discharging the comnany. These sections. how 
ever, do not cover the case of liability on ac 


covering the 


count of damage to the property of another 
ind cases have been broucht to the attention 
of the department where the insured has given 


the company a release and thereby deprived 
the loss claimant of anv substantial remedy. 
Legislation is. there‘ore recommended en 
larging sections 112 and 113 to include liability 
on account of damage to the property of an- 
other 
Filing of By-Laws of Domestic Companies With 
the Commissioner 
There is no provision of law 
filing of the by-laws and amendments thereof 
of a domestic insurance company with the com- 
missioner Such by-laws are filed in connec- 
tion with the incorporation of a company and 
most companies make it a practice to file conies 
of amendments. There are, however, occasions 
where companies have adopted substantial 
imendments to their by-laws without filing 
department, thus rendering the 


requiring the 


with the 
files of the department inaccurate. 

\n act is. therefore, recommended requiring 
the filing of by-laws and of amendments thereto. 
Misrepresentation and Warranties 
Section f chapter 175 provides that oral 


copes 


186 of 
or written misrepresentation of warranties made 


in the negotiation of a policy of insurance shall 
not be deemed material or avoid the policy, un- 
less made with actual intent to deceive, or 
unless the matter misrepresented increased the 
risk of loss. This statute has avoided a great 


deal of litigation It has been claimed, how- 
ever, that the statute is not broad enough to 
misrepresentations made in connection 


ith the renewal, revival or reinstatement of 
insurance policies. 
evislation is, therefore, recommended to 


such cases. 

Sclicitation and Negotiation of Insurance on 

Behalf of Unlicensed Foreign Insur- 
ance Companies 


cover 


\ penalty is now provided by law for solicit 
ing insurance in unlicensed foreign insurance 
companies The offense, however, is one ex 


tremely difficult to prove. it being necessary to 
establish a definite attempt to negotiate or the 
ictual negotiation of insurance. Cases are not 
infrequent where it is impossible to show an 
overt attempt to negotiate or an actual negotia- 
tion but where it is perfectly clear that a per- 
m has been holding himself out as the accred 
ited representative of a foreign insurance com 
pany with the obvious purpose of procuring in 
surance in such company 
Section 171, in addition to the penalty pro 
ded by section 10, provides that an agent 
who unlawfully makes a contract of insurance 
with a company not authorized to do business 


in the Commonwealth shall be personally liable 
on such contracts. This section does not ap 
parently cover the case where a contract 1s 
made by an unlicensed person or by an insur 
ince broker egisiation is therefore recom- 
mended broadening the provisions of section 
1) and extending the liability under 171 to any 
person who solicits insurance in behalf of a 
company not duly licensed to transact business 
in the Commonwealth. 
Revocation of Licenses 

There ppears to be no provision of law re- 
quiring a person whose license is revoked by 
the department to surrender the license. This 
has on oceasion resulted in a person whose 
license has been revoked utilizing the posses 
sion of the license as a means of securing busi 
ness and might easily be the occasion of seri 
us losses to the public 

Legisla is. therefore, recommended requir 
ng the ender of licenses which have been 





pt aan nt of Losses Under the Standard Fire 
Policy | ) 

Several questions have arisen in connection 
with the adjustment of fire losses which occa- 
sionally result in vexatious and unnecessary 
delays. 
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(1) Section 100 gives the Commissioner of 
Insurance authority to appoint a third referee 
»rovided that the referees chosen respectively 
- the company and the insured fail to agree 
upon a third referee within ten days from their 
appointment. Inasmuch as the reterees chosen 
by the company and by the insured are not 
necessarily appointed at the same time, this 
raisés a certain question as to when the ten 
days begin to run. It is suggested that the ten 
days should begin to run from the time of the 
appointment of the referee by the company, the 
company appointment being, according to the 
statute, the last one made. 

(2) In case of the appointment of a third 
referee by the commissioner, provision is made 
for withholding his compensation from the 
award. There is no provision made where the 
referees representing respectively the assured 
and the companies agree upon a third referee. 
There are a number of cases where the third 
referee has found it impossible to collect his 
compensation from the assured, and other cas?s 
where the third referee has declined to hand 
down his award until he received his compensa- 
tion in advance. Either situation is unfortu- 
nate. The third referee who has previously 
had such experience will not unnaturally re- 
gard the company as his probable sole and only 
paymaster and the holding up of the award is 
an act unworthy of a quasi judicia] tribunal. 
On the other hand, there are not infrequently 
complaints that the compensation of referees 
not being governed by statute or subject to any 
control has been puffed up beyond proper 
bounds. It appears proper, therefore, while 
making provision for securing the compensation 
of the third referee to provide also for a review 
of his charges 

(3) A number of cases have been brought 
to the department's attention where companies 
have refused to submit the names of referees 
as required by the policy, alleging as a reason 
that they claim to have a legal defensr. It 
would appear, however, that the mere failure 
to name referees does not of necessity consti 
tute a waiver of the terms of the policy and the 
insured would be under great difficulty in estab 
lishing his claims at law unless the amount of 
the loss were fixed by an award of referees 
as the policy provides. The department from 
time to time has taken exception to this atti- 
tude on the part of the companies, but it ap- 
pears impossible to convince all of the adjusters 
who represent the companies that this method 
of delaying and hindering an insured in the 
proper presentation of his claim is highly im- 
proper. If there be any question that joining 
in reference proceedings might waive a legal 
defense, that question should, of course, be 
settled. 


Fraternal Benefit Societies 

Certain changes should be made in 
the law relating to fraternal benefit 
societies: 

(1) There appears to be no provision 
in the law relating to fraternal benefit 
societies similar to the provisions of 
section 193 of chapter 175, making a 
policy issued in violation of any pro- 
vision of the chapter valid and binding 
upon the company issuing it. The pro- 
priety of this provision is unquestion- 
able, for no defense is less equitable 
than one which is based on the com- 
pany’s own violation of law. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that a provision simi- 
lar to section 193 of chapter 175 be in- 
serted in Chapter 176. 

(2) Section 45, which relates to cer- 
tain domestic societies with limited 
membership, makes such societies sub- 
ject to certain named sections. These 
sections should include the provision 
recommended in the preceding para- 
graph, if favorably considered by the 
General Court, and also section 47, 
which provides a method of preventing 
the transaction of illegal business. A 
criminal penalty should also be pro- 
vided. 

(3) Sections 44A and 47 should also 
be made applicable to the societies in- 
cluded in section 46, the so-called 
exempt fraternals. Inasmuch as many 
of these small fraternals are unincor- 
porated, provision should be inserted 
providing that unincorporated societies 
May sue or be sued in the common 
name. A criminal penalty should also 
be provided. 

. Legislation is, therefore, recommend- 
ed covering these several points. 





H. A. W. Harper has been appointed 
state agent in Virginia, North Carolina 
and the District of Columbia for the 
Norwich Union Fire. His headquarters 
will be in Roanoke, Va., where he suc- 
ceeds State Agent Bickford, recentry 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general agent of the Eastern and South- 
ern department of the New York office. 





PHELPS PAPER MOVES 
The American Underwriter and Thrift 
Publishing Company, publishers, is now 
located at 606 West 115th street, New 
York. B. L. Phelps is president. 


Fitchburg Mutual Is 
Seventy-five Years Old 


WAS FIRST TO 0 ENTER WEST 





Its Interesting Early History; Especi- 
ally in Writing Churches; Now in 
~ Thirty-six States : 





The Fitchburg Mutual Fire, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., which has probably been 
as active and influential in co-operative 
mutual insurance as any in the United 
States, is seventy-five years old, and 
has issued an unique booklet outlining 
its history. The Fitchburg Mutual 
started entering other states in 1885 
and in 1908 the directors voted to effect 
connections in several western states. 
Since that time the Fitchburg Mutual 
has entered thirty states which, to- 
gether with the New England states, 
makes thirty-six in which it is doing 
business. 

It was the first of the Massachusetts 
mutuals writing a general business to 
go west of the Hudson River. The 
president of the company is Lincoln R. 
Welch. 

The Fitchburg had an active part in 
the organization in 1879 of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Union. 
Mr. Welch was the first president or 
the Incorporated Mutuals, now the 
Federation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. 

The First Policy 

The first policy of the Fitchburg was 
issued September 1, 1847 for $1,700 in 
Phillipston, Mass. The building is still 
in existence. The company now has 


at risk about $50,000,000 and has assets 
of more than $600,000. 


In the early records, there are some 
very interesting memoranda regarding 
churches. 

In June, 1850, it was voted “not to 
take the Shirley Meeting-house in First 
Class.” 

In November, 1851, it was voted “to 
insure the pews in South Royalston 
Meeting-house and to charge three per 
cent for seven years on them.” It was 
also voted ‘“‘to charge three per cent or 
more on any meeting-house for seven 
years.” 

In December, 1854, the president read 
an application of L. Warren for insur- 
ance on his pew in the Leicester Meet- 
ing-house, but it was voted not to insure 
the same. 

On September 29, 1855, it, was voted, 
“to sanction the doings of the secre- 
tary in insuring the new meeting-house, 
in process of building, in the center of 
the town of Gardner.” 

In December, 1855, it was voted “to 
insure the meeting-house in Westmins- 
ter, on condition that the pipe in the 
attic be cased and that it be faithfully 
examined once in each month.” 

It was also voted “to employ Mr. 
Taylor to examine churches insured in 
this office.” 

In July, 1871, it was voted “that the 
Calvinistic Congregational Society of 
Fitchburg, be allowed to make improve- 
ments on their meeting-house without 
additional premium, if they remove the 
shavings daily and keep the house 
locked up.” 

An interest in fire protection, com- 
bined with a sense of obligation in re- 
gard to company funds is shown in 
several instances. 

oid Town New Fire Engine 


In 1850, the directors voted that, al- 
though ‘en “Board would be gratifiea 
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to see the town supplied with another 
fire engine, yet they do not deem it a 
proper use of the powers vested in 
them, to appropriate any of the funds 
of the company to the purpose of such 
engine.” 

In 18538, the treasurer was authorized 
to pay “a gratuity to the fire depart- 
ment in East Templeton for their ef- 
forts in saving the property of Anson 
Peckham, to be expended in improve- 
ments on their fire apparatus, provided 
said appropriation is approved by the 
finance committee.” 

The year 1865 saw a further change 
of feeling toward fire protection. In 
June a donation of $500 was made to 
the fire department of Fitchburg “in 
consideration of their laudable exer- 
tions to save property in case of fire, 
especially at the fire on the fifth of this 
month, the money to be applied toward 
procuring a uniform for the companigs.” 

Later we find the board voted “to 
pay the sum of twenty dollars to Mr. 
Darling, who, at the risk of his life, 
saved the Baptist Meeting-house in 
Leominster from destruction. e 


NATIONAL BOARD MAKES 
ROCHESTER REPORT 
(Continued from page 25) 


aerground in important districts. No 
recent trouble from electrolysis; tests 
regularly made. 

Conflagration Hazard—In the congest- 
ed value district there is much im- 
proved construction, but most of it is 
light joisted brick, seriously deficient in 
protection to internal openings; many 
streets are narrow, many blocks are 
congested, with serious mutual expo- 
sures in block interiors. There are 
many sprinkler equipments. High winds 
moderately frequent. In a few sections 
a fire beyond control could readily in- 
volve a number of blocks, but the ex- 
cellent fire-fighting facilities make 
sweeping fires improbable in most of 
the district, and several good firebreaks 
make the conflagration hazard low for 
the district as a whole. In the minor 
mercantile and manufacturing districts 
group fires only are probable, most of 
the important factories being sprink- 
lered. In the congested frame residen- 
tial sections there is considerable flying- 
brand hazard from shingled roofs. 








REPAIR DUTY TANGLE 

H. E. Reed, G. B. Ogden and J. S. 
Gilbertson are members of a committee 
of the Board of Underwriters working 
in conjunction with L. J. Brengle of the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates 
to secure an interpretation of the claus- 
es of the new laws that govern the 
duty on repairs made to American ships 
in foreign ports. The duty, as is well 
known, is a 50% ad valorem impost 
on the cost of repairing damages. Ap- 
parently the intent is to refund the 
duty when proved that the repairs were 
absolutely necessary and not made 
abroad merely to secure cheaper ser- 
vice than at an American yard. How- 
ever several phrases need interpretation 
by the Treasury Department before un- 
derwriters and shipowners can feel pos- 
itive in their knowledge of the require- 
ments of the law. The penalty for fail- 
ure to report foreign repairs is for- 
feiture of the ship. 





PHOENIX BUYS BUILDING 


The Phoenix of London has purchased 
a two-story building in the heart of the 
insurance district at San Francisco for 
its headquarters there. The structure 
is located at 360 Pine street. The pur- 
chase price is announced as $300,000. 
At present the ground floor is occupied 
by three agencies and the second floor 
is vacant. When originally built the 
building was designed to be six stories 
in height. 





INSURANCE SOCIETY DINNER 


The postponed dinner of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York will be held 
at the Drug & Chemical Club Thursday 
evening, Dec. 14. The program will be 
the same as previously arranged, with 
W. J. Greer as the speaker. 
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Legislative Session 
Opens Convention 


DISCUSS PROPOSED STATUTES 








Commissioners Talk Over Rates, Mer- 
gers, Prompt Payments, And 
Other Problems 





At the meeting Monday afternoon at 
the Hotel Astor of the Committee on 
Laws and Legislation, the opening gun 
of the winter convention of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners was fired. The 
committee, - with Burton Mansfield of 
Connecticut, chairman, reviewed about 
sixteen topics hanging fire from the 
Swampscott and St. Louis meetings 
that were the subject of possible legisla- 
tion. Some were passed over with no 
comment, while some provoked consid- 
erable discussion from the floor. 

O. B. Ryan, counsel for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, asked that 
the commissioners endorse a uniform 
law extending to March 1 in every state 
the time for filing annual statements of 
fire companies. T. W. Blackburn, of the 
American Life Convention, urged that 
this privilege apply to companies of 
every variety. 

The resolution to prevent the conver- 
sion of mutual into stock companies 
was endorsed by H. P. Janisch, repre- 
sentative of several mutuals. Colonel 
“Joe” Button of Virginia likewise spoke 
in favor of the principle of stopping this 
practice, which he characterized as de- 
cidedly reprehensible. Only a few states 
now permit the practicé that formerly 
cost many mutual policyholders thou- 
sands of surpluses grabbed by design- 
ing officers who converted the com- 
panies into stock organizations. 

Another resolution introduced at the 
behest of the mutuals was then brought 
up for consideration. It sought to pre- 
vent the making of false and derogatory 
statements concerning any particular 
company by the agents or officers of 
another. This resolution was introduced 
at another convention of the commis- 
sioners for the purpose of curtailing the 
attacks of stock companies on mutuals 
and other non-stock insurers. Colonel 
Button had introduced the resolution by 
request, and while unwilling to go as 
far in the condemnation of competitive 
criticism as the resolution provides, he 
agrees with it in principle. In his opin- 
ion the agents of several companies 
should not be continually attacking one 
another, the final result usually being a 
suspicion of all insurers by prospective 
assureds. Brick throwing hurts every- 
body, the Colonel said, and no agent in 
Virginia will be allowed to damn any 
company that he has passed as solvent. 
Action was postponed. 

Prompt Premium Payments 

Another familiar subject came before 
the committee and audience when a 
resolution requesting the commission- 
ers to urge the enactment of uniform 
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laws concerning the prompt payment of 
premiums was presented for discussion. 
For the last year determined efforts 
have been made to limit the undue ex- 
tension of credit to assureds, this evil 
having worked havoc with agency and 
company accounts last year. One sug- 
gestion was that the assureds should 
pay either cash at the time the policies 
were delivered to them or give interest- 
bearing notes. 

Another proposal was that a sixty 
day limit be placed upon credit exten- 
sions. This was opposed by Commis- 
sioner Hobbs, who said he had attempt- 
ed to pass such a law in Massachusetts, 
but even the companies had requested 
its defeat on the ground that everybody 
would insist on taking advantage of the 
sixty day privilege, whereas now some 
never paid, but the majority settled with 
reasonable promptness. H. O. Fishback, 
Commissioner from Washington, and 
apparently physically able to enforce 
all the rulings in his state, wants fire 
policies put upon the life insurance 
basis—no insurance until cash has been 
paid. Action was deferred until Tues- 
day. 

A resolution relating to the enact- 
ment of laws providing for the super- 
vision by insurance departments of 
rates and rating bureaus was favorably 
considered and a sub-committee named 
to frame a law. Herman L. Ekern, 
Attorney General-elect of Wisconsin and 
chief legal spokesman for the mutuals, 
spoke favorably of the proposition, con- 
tending that every insurer should have 
uncontested right to membership in all 
rating organizations. Most states now 
have laws either compelling or permit- 
ting the admission of mutuals to rating 
bureaus. . William BroSmith, general 
counsel for the Travelers, asked Mr. 
Ekern to recommend the New York 
State law as a general model. This Mr. 
Ekern would not do, finding certain ob- 
jections, but as both agreed in principle, 


it was predicted that the stock com- 
panies and mutuals could easily come 
to an agreement on details. 

The next proposition was for uniform 
laws relating to the mergers of fra- 
ternal societies or other insurance or- 
ganizations. The committee considered 
this favorably and appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to frame a resolution to present 
at a general session of the commission- 
ers. Commissioner 4Arthur C. Savage of 
Iowa told of the excess payments made 
to officers selling out fraternals to oth- 
ers. He has found many persons who 
engage in the organization of fraternals 
merely for the purpose of later re-insur- 
ing them at a tremendous profit to 
themselves. 

The proposed law in relation to de- 
posits in private banks was not acted 
upon, but prevailing sentiment seemed 
favorable to the idea of compelling an 
insurer with assets in a private bank to 
file a depository bond with the insur- 
ance department as a guarantee of the 
bank’s solvency. This attitude found 
more favorites than the suggestion to 
limit such deposits to a definite per- 
centage of a company’s total assets. 


B. G. CHAPMAN SEES 
MENACE TO AMERICAN 
AGENCY SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 1) 


Association of Local Agents at its re- 
cent annual meeting at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, as follows: 

‘We appreciate the efforts of the 
companies that are striving to es- 
tablish the principle of service to 
the public rather than reckless ex- 
pansion of income, at the cost of 


conflict with the insurance commis- 
sioners, the public, other companies 
and the agents. The day has come 
when a company’s contribution to 
the welfare of the insurance busi- 
ness, not mere acquisition of busi- 


ness, shall be its claim to fame and 
favor.’ 


“This resolution means nothing more 
nor less than an admission on the part 
of the representative agents of tne 
country that pressure is being brought 
to bear upon them to build up premium 
income for a few companies at the ex- 
pense of other companies, and that they 
consider such tactics have become a 
serious menace to the American Agency 
System. Some companies seem to view 
it as a divine right to maintain their 
volume everywhere, in spite of de- 
pressed business conditions, even to the 
extent of forcing other companies out 
of agencies. We are bitterly opposed 
to this sort of competition, not only 
in cases where we are forced out, but 


also in cases where we are in position 
to do the forcing. 


A Pioneer Company 


“The American Central is one of tne 
pioneer fire companies of the United 
States; it has always been identified 
with the best principles in the insurance 
business; it has always maintained au 
policy of rigid faithfulness to the inter- 
ests of its policyholders; it has always 
displayed profound sympathy with the 
needs of the great selling force (the 
agents); it has always been a bulwark 
of strength in finance and character 
in every crisis; it has reached the agu 
(seventy years) when it has the right 
to feel a secure permanency in its agen- 
cies, and to confidently expect increas- 
ing prosperity and agency prestige. 


“We have believed that our business 
methods and policy have been entirely 
satisfactory to you, and certainly we 
have never felt nor expressed any dis- 
satisfaction with your representation. 
On the other hand, we hold great pride 
in our friendly relations with your 
office, and would be very much grieved 
to have these relations discontinued. 
In the absence of reasons for resigning 
our agency more practical than the 
mere general decline in your premium 
writings, we sincerely hope that you 
will reconsider the matter and permit 
us to-remain in our proud association 
with your office. 

“Awaiting your further advices, and 
with assurances of our continued es- 
teem and gratitude, we are.” 

We urge our fieldmen to watch this 
condition very closely and keep us post- 
ed on every experience of the kind. We 
suggest that a letter similar to ours be 
written to every agent who signifies a 
desire to resign our representation, 
when the only stated reason is a desire 
to concentrate their business in fewer 
companies by dropping us out. 


B. G. CHAPMAN, MJr., 
President. 
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Court of Appeals May 
Get “Collision” Case 


UNDERWRITERS TRYING AGAIN 


Division Upholds Lower 


With Log 


Appellate 
Courts; Says Contact 
is a Collision 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court has unani- 
mously upheld the trial court judgments 
and those of the Appellate Term in the 
cases of Carroll Towing Line, Ine., 
against the Aetna and Franklin fire in- 
surance companies for failure to pay 
a loss under marine insurance policies. 
This case has attracted intense inter 
est in marine circles because upon the 
final outcome depends the definition of 
the word “collision” as used in marine 
insurance policies. The three courts 
before which the case has already beeu 
brought have all followed the lead of 
the Newtowne Creek Towing Co. 
against the Aetna and held that contact 
between a vessel and a floating log 
constitutes a collision within the mean- 
ing of a marine policy. 

Harrington, Bigham & Englar, counsel 
for the insurers in these last 
week took steps to bring the case be- 
fore the State Court of Appeals, the 
highest tribunal in New York State. 
There is more than an even chance 
that the request for a hearing will be 
granted and hope is held out that this 
court will reverse the decisions of the 
lower courts. <A_ hard fight is being 
waged to limit the definition of “col 
lision” to the fortuitous contact —be- 
tween two vessels or other navigable 
objects 

The latter interpretation is given the 
policy clause by courts in Massachu 
setts and Pennsylvania, the only other 
states in this, country where similar 
have come to trial. In England 
and France the custom, thoroughly sup 
ported by the courts, is to give col 
lision the limited meaning that all ma 
rine underwriters, here and = abroad, 
supposed it to have. The difficultte- 


cases, 


Cases 


that may arise as a consequence of 
New York’s action are troublesome in 


sofar as they apply to reinsurance con- 
tracts. It will generally be regretted 
if this state upsets the customarily 
accepted meaning of “collision.” 


H. T. CHESTER RETURNS 

Hawley T. Chester, of Platt, Fuller & 
Co,, returned early this week from his 
trip to Europe which covered a_ period 
of several months. He visited England 
France, Italy, Spain and other sections 
of the Continent. 

AUTO CONFISCATION POLICY 

The International Indemnity Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, has issued a new 
automobile confiscation policy which 
provides complete protection against 
confiscation by federal, state, county 
or municipal officers. Heretofore, such 
policies issued by this and other com- 
panies in California were limited to con- 
fiscation by federal officers only. With 
the recent enactment of the Wright Act, 
such limited coverage is plainly inade 
quate. The International will extend 
this coverage to unexpired confiscation 
policies by endorsement without addi- 
tional premium charge. 


AUTO MANUAL CONFERENCE 

Another joint conference of represen- 
tatives of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference and the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers will be held Monday, December 
11, to discuss further the question of 
simplifying the rate manual. There is 
some dissatisfaction with the number 
of classifications and the hope exists 
that there may be a means for fixing 
up a less intricate book for agent's use, 


UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE 


What Department of Insurance, Ottawa, 
Is “Doing Upon This 
Subject 


The Department of Insurance, Ottawa, 


supplies forms for the use of those 
whose insurance is placed in un- 
licensed companies, upon which they 


must fill in certain details and calculate 
the tax payable on the net premium 
paid in the year. The form is headed 
“Statement showing the net cost during 
the calendar year 1921 of insurance 
covering property situate in Canada car 
ried by British or foreign insurers not 
licensed under the Insurance Act, 1917.” 
The thirteen columns of the form are 
for the following particulars: Number 
of policy; date of issue or renewal; 
date of cancellation if cancelled; name 
of insurer; location of head office; de- 
scription of property; location of prop- 
erty; rate of annual premium; amount 
of policy; amount of premiums; return 
premiums; dividend or refunds; net 
cost of insurance for year. Totals are 
roquired at the foot of the last five 
columns, also a statement of the amount 
remitted as a 5 per cent tax on the 
total net cost of insurance for the year. 
The owner of the property, or 
person having an insurable” interest 
therein, has to sign a verification on 
the back page of the form, which also 
gives the extract from the Special War 
Revenue Act covering the tax. 

These forms must be filled in by all 
who had insurance on their property in 
1921, placed in unlicensed companies, 
and returned to the Superintendent of 
Insurance, Ottawa, by December 31, 
1922, along with the remittance in pay- 
ment of the tax. 


some 





VANCE WITH BAIRD & CO. 

J. Carl Vance, for several years close 
ly associated with Howard P. Moore 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation last week resigned to join 
saird & Co., brokers, 50 Pine street. 
saird & Co. is a young organization that 
is rapidly forging to the front under 
the leadership of D. G. Baird, one of 
the most brilliant and capable young 
brokers in New York City. 


Mr. Vance for years was a leading 
authority on sprinkler leakage and ex 
plosion insurance and for some time 


head of the explosion conference, He 
surrendered that position to go with 
the A.F.LA. Upon leaving the American 
Foreign Wednesday, November 29, the 
members of the office presented 
with two humidors, one for his 
and the other for his home. 
responded feelingly. 


him 
office 
Mr. Vance 


A meeting of the Lake Hull Under- 
writers Association was held last week 
to decide on extending the date for final 
sailings of grain steamers. 


Text of Spathari Case 


(PART 2) 


In his Lordship’s view it was proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that she was 
scuttled by Malley, the engineer. Fur- 
ther, in his view the other officers had 
not satisfactorily explained their con- 
duct. He was satisfied that, whether ac- 
tively participant or not, they realizea 
there was something crooked and did 
not take efficient steps to defeat the 
scuttling and save the ship. Apart from 
one particular incident, to which he 
would refer later, there was no direct 
evidence that Malley acted upon the 
instructions either of the pursuer or 
of Dimetriades in scuttling the ship. 
His Lordship was asked, however, to 
infer from the whole circumstances and 
surroundings that he did so. In _ this 
connection his Lordship was referred 
to several recent Cases in England. 

As the present question 
fact, these cases could not 
as governing the 
cases the 


was one of 
be regarded 
decision. In these 
body of the crew appeared 
to have been in the conspiracy, and all 
to have told the same story, but the 
collective psychology was different from 
the individual psychology. It was much 
easier to conceive of an individual scut- 
tling a ship from some obscure and 
imponderable motive than to conceive 
of a whole crew being so influenced, 
and thereafter all concurring in the 
same story, and he had accordingly 
come to the conclusion that the evi- 
dence did not afford ground for adverse 
inference as the evidence in the cases 
to which he had been referred 
held to do. The evidence in this case 
did not appear to his Lordship to ex- 
clude the following view of the matter. 

In the whole 


were 


surrounding  circursy 
stances—-the prevalent fama against 
Greek ships, the scratch collection of 
officers, the Greek connections of the 
ships, the, to an outsider at, all events, 
somewhat far-fetched idea of iron- 
mines in Samos, and amount, nature 
and ownership of the cargo—the officers 
had the idea that the ship was to De 
cast away by one or other of them, 
and Malley, who shared this idea, was 
determined that he was not going to 
be forestalled. Accord@Me to one theory, 
the late Czar perished in, this way. not 
because of any instructions, but Dde- 
cause those in whose hands he was, 
supposed that it was intended and that 
they would be rewarded. Conceivably 
Malley might have conceived the idea 
that when he returned to this country 
Dimetriades mivht have rewarded him 
for doing it without any asking on his 
part. 
Incident of Direct Evidence 

There was here, however. what there 
was not in the cases to which he hod 
referred. an incident of direct evidence 
which, if accepted, might implicate 
Dimetriades at all events. A Greek 
mariner named Courtessi denoned that 
upon January 29, 1921, Dimetriades at- 
tempted to bribe him to cast away the 
Spathari and that he immediately re- 
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ported the matter to the Greek consul, 
Mr. Tombassis. A letter by Courtessi 
to Tombassis, of which the postmark 
is Jan. 30, was produced in support of 
the story. In the circumstances, while 
the Courtessi incident, like the codfish 
consignment to which his Lordship had 
referred, left a somewhat unpleasant 
flavor, he was unable to hold it proveu 
that Dimetriades approached Courtessi 
with a view to bribe him to sink the 
Spathari. In view of what he had set 
forth, his Lordship had come to the 
conclusion that the defenders had 
failed to prove that in scuttling the 
Spathari Malley had acted under an 
arrangement either with the pursuer 
or with Dimetriades, or with the two 
acting in concert. 

The second branch of the case con- 
cerned the defenders’ denial of liability 
upon the ground that facts material to 
the risk were not disclosed to them. 





The law upon this matter was now 
statutory under the Marine Insurance 
Act, 1906, and his Lordship referred 


to the provisions bearing upon disclos- 
ure and representations. The defend- 
ers founded upon the non-disclosure by 
the pursuer of certain facts and circum- 
stances which were material to an un- 
derwriter. In regard to some of these, 
such as over-insurance, the defenders’ 
case, he thought. was not satisfactorily 
established. It failed in particular as 
regarded the representation that the 
crew was to be British, for apart from 
the plot to scuttle, which he held not 
to be proved, there was no evidense 
that this was not made in good faith. 
In regard to other items of non-dis- 
closure the pursuer maintained that the 
defenders’ record was defective. 

His Lordship was unable to take this 
view as regarded any of the facts which 
he would now mention as founded upon 
by the defenders as material. When 
the defenders averred that the alleged 
avreement between the pursuer and Dt- 
metriades for the transfer of the ship 
in Greece ought to have been disclosed, 
he did not think that that could be held 
to be limited strictly to the letter of 
the agreement and not to include the 
general arrangement of which’ the 
agreement was executive. 

The Material Facts 

The facts the non-disclosure of which 
was relied upon were as follows: the 
vessel having been bought by a Greek 
in Glasgow acting in the interests of 
a Greek syndicate in the Levant. was 
by arrangement transferred directly to 
the pursuer, a British subject, whose 
interest therein was intended to be of 
aw limited and temporary character. 
After her arrival in Eastern waters 
the right of property in her was to be 
transferred to the Greek who originally 
purchased her. and she was to pass into 
the control of a syndicate or group of 
focal Greek gentlemen who were to en- 
deavor to form a company registered 
under Greek law to take her over. 

Meantime the Greek gentleman mn 
Glasgow was to be manager of the 
vessel. He was interested in the cargo, 
and he was to nay the disbursements 
of the voyage and to be entitled to the 
freight. None of these statements were, 
his Lordship thought. in dispute. <Ac- 
cepting the pursuer’s version of the 
transaction in all particulars, the ques- 
tion for his Lordship was whether they 
were material from the point of view 
of an underwriter. In his Lordship’s 
view of the weight and importance of 
the evidence, the vessel, if these facts 
had been disclosed, was at that time 
uninsurable in the ordinary market and 
on the ordinary terms. Accordingly he 
was constrained t» hold that these facts 
were material. He must further hold 
that they were facts the materiality of 
which persons engaved in shipping or 
insurance busivess knew or ourht to 
have known to be material. They were 
not disclosed. Accordingly, in view of 


the terms of the statute. he must hold 
that the policy was voidable and that 
the pursuer could not recover under it. 
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Analyzing Insurable Interest 


Part 2 


It is to be observed in the memo- 
randum Mr. Edwards is described as 
the purchaser of the coal. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon for the defendants, in arguing 
that there was no insurable interest 
puts his case in this way: He 
there was on paper, it is true, a con- 
tract, but that was a mere piece of 
paper, and nothing was done under it 
at all. Not a penny was paid, no bills 
given and no deposits made. More- 
over, Ostragradski said he would cance} 
the contract, and his solicitors said the 
contract was cancelled. Therefore, 
Edwards’ interest from that moment 
ceased; and it never revived again as 
purchaser. Therefore, on January 11 
when the notice of abandonment was 
given, he had no insurable interest, and 
it did not survive by the memorandum 
of February 17, but if you look at the 


Sayn 


memorandum of February 17 you will 
see this: 
There is no suggestion of any per- 


sonal liability of Edwards to Ostragrad- 
ski at all. It is merely an arrangement 
by which the insurance moneys, if they 
are recovered, are to be divided, ana 
Mr. Edwards’ interest in the insurance 
money is only problematical, because 
the first money is to go for certain to 
Ostragradski and Edwards is to get 
anything that is left, if anything is 
left, subject to a small payment and 
commission to MacLeod and Hill. nh 
Mr. Mackinnon were right in saying that 
the contract between Edwards and Os- 
tragradski had been determined, as he 
says, then I think the rest of his argu- 
ment and his proposition would be per- 
fectly right. I think if he was righr 
about that it would be time to say 
that on January 11 Mr. Edwards had no 
insurable interest, but I differ from him 
on the facts. In my judgment that 
contract was never put an end to. It 
is not true to say that nothing was 
done under it. It is true to say that 
Mr. Edwards found no money out of 
his own pocket but he did find and 
deposit through Arcos the £12,000, the 
subject matter of his contract, and he 
also deposited the warrants for copper, 
or he procured them to be deposited. 

Moreover, the repudiation of the con- 
tract or the cancelling of it by Ostra- 
gradski was never acquiesced in and 
the true view is that although there 
were disputes between the parties as 
to what the position was they were the 
subject. matter of negotiations between 
the solicitors for all parties, and they 
ended in the scheme of arrangement 
which was adopted on February 17, 
1921. In my judgment Mr. Edwards 
was on January 11, 1921, the buyer of 
this coal through Ostragradski. He was 
interested in its arrival then at Odessa, 
because upon its arrival there was de- 
pendent his right to be paid by Arcos. 
In my judgment he had upon January 
11 a full insurable interest in the cargo, 
and that point is wrong. That was tne 
point that was chiefly argued, but that 
by no means disposes of the case be- 
cause Mr. Mackinnon has some other 
points which he says are all as good 
as the first point. 

Concealment Point Fails 

There was at one time, it seemed to 
me, something in that, but being re- 
ferred by Mr. Hogg, for the plaintiffs, 
to the contract between Mr. Edwards 
and Arcos, under which this coal was 
then subject to be sold, it appears that 
though Arcos wished the coal to go to 
Odessa, they were prepared to take de- 
livery at Sevastopol at a reduction in 
price of 5s per ton. Mr. Edwards was 
therefore not in the position of help- 
lessness which is suggested by Mr. Mac- 
kinnon he was. If the underwriters had 
refused to alter the destination from 
Sevastopol to Odessa, I see no reason 
at all why the destination of Sevastopol 
should not have been left in the risk. 
The real reason that I think it was nou 
necessary to make any disclosure is 


that the risk was in no way altered. 
Whether the vessel was going to Odessa 
or Sevastopol, exactly the same set ot 
circumstances would have arisen and 
been present in cither case. In my 
judgment there was no alteration in the 
risk, and no necessity for any dis- 
closure. It is said there was difficulty 
in getting a permit to Odessa, or a 
permit had been refused, but upon the 
correspondence and cables it appears 
that fact was not known to anyone in 


London at the time when the alteration. 


was made. [| think, therefore, the con- 
cealment of the material fact point fails. 
Loss Covered by Exceptions 

There is another point, viz., that the 
loss was not due to fire, but was within 
the exceptions “warranted excluding all 
claims for loss caused by delay during 
the war, or if not within that warranty, 
free of any claim based upon loss of or 
frustration of the insured voyage caused 
by arrests, restraints of princes, ete.” 
I entirely agree when in a policy you 
find an exception clause of that sort, 
and it seems to make -no difference 
whether I treat war or restraint of 
princes as an exception, you find out 
what was the approximate cause of the 
loss just as you do in a policy which 
contains such exception. But where 
those exceptions are present vou have 
to look behind the approximate cause, 
and you ask yourself whether it is 
necessury, Whether the real effective 
cause of the approximate Cause was not 
the excepted clause. In other words, 
whether in this case the fire -which 
was the approximate cause—was not in 
fact due to the cause of the restraint of 
princes—which is the excepted clause. 

If you find that is so, then the loss 
falls within the exception. and not with- 
in the policy. To my mind there is no 
necessary connection at all between de- 
Jay caused by restraint of princes anu 
the fire which happened on board this 
ship. There must be some direct con- 
nection between the two things before 
one. can leave the approximate cause 


and go back to the cause which was 
ultimately behind it to see whether that 
was within the excepted clause. In my 


opinion, there was no such connection 
between the fire and the delay as to 
enable me to say that the fire which 
was within the policy was caused by 
restraint, the delay which was the ex- 
cepted clause, either by reason of war 
or by restraint of princes. 1 think that 
point also fails. 

Total Constructive Loss Liability 

There remains one other point. This 
cargo was discharged and sold at Con 
stantinople, and the claim for construe- 
tive total loss is based on the fact that 
it never reached its destination, and 
the adventure was never completed and 
the case was never disposed of at 
Constantinople. It is said that that was 
because all the parties concerned pre 
ferred to have the coal sold at Con- 
stantinople. and that it was not neces- 
sary, and that it might perfectly well 
have been carried on to Odessa if the 
parties interested had been so minded, 
and, therefore, the underwriters are not 
liable as for a constructive total loss. 
Now a constructive total loss of goods 
takes place under circumstances like 
these, when goods have to be. dis- 
charged, reconditioned. reloaded, and 
carried on to their port of destination, 
and if you find that the cost of doing 
these things exceeds the probable value 
of the goods at their port of destination 
there is a constructive total loss. 

There is also a constructive total loss 
when, although you do not find that 
by figures, it is clear that as a matter 
of business it is quite impracticable to 
send the cargo on to its ultimate desti- 
nation. In that case there is a loss 
not of the goods themselves but of the 
adventure, and it is the adventure which 
is the subiect matter of the insurance, 
and not the goods simpliciter. There 
was a good deal of correspondence 


about this matter. All sorts of people 
were looking after these interests, and 
I cannot. find the slightest suggestion 
that it was at any time practicable 
after taking this cargo out of the steam- 
er to send it on to Odessa. It was 
common ground that it was necessary 
to take out and recondition it. There 
was a good deal of trouble in doing 
both, and no one either on the spot or 
in London at any time suggested it was 
within the bounds of reasonable com- 
mercial possibility to send the cargo un 
to Odessa. 

In my judgment, it is true to say 
that this adventure was put an end to 
by the heating of this cargo in the 
hold of this ship when she lay in Con- 
stantinople; that it was impracticable 
from a business point of view and com- 
mercially impossible to send the coal 
on to Odessa; that the loss was by 
fire and not by restraint of prices, and 
Mr. Edwards had an insurable interest, 
and must recover in this case. There 
will be judgment for him for an amount 
to be certified by a referee, with costs. 


ALL EYES TOWARD THE ASTOR 

Most underwriters in the marine dis- 
trict this week had their eyes turned 
toward the Hotel Astor where the In- 


surance Commissioners’ Convention 
was in session. Many attended the 
meetings where matters of interest to 
marine underwriters were discussed. 


Not for many a month has such keen 
attention to legislative matters been 
manifested in the section around Beaver 
street. As future prospects for marine 
men depend in such large measure upon 
the outcome of bills introduced into 
the 1923 sessions of state legislatures 
enthusiasm is keyed up to high pitch 
and a favorable atmosphere prevails, 


COMPULSORY AUTO COVER 
Pennsylvania will soon have a com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
Jaw if the plans now being formulated 


by the traffic committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce meet 
with success. A bill embodying all the 


required features of such a measure 
will be introduced in the next session 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
which will convene in January. The 
frightful number of automobile acci- 
dents and deaths in the state caused 
the traffic committee several months 
ago to take up the problem and make 
a special study of it. 





NEW WASHINGTON BILL 

Superintendent Burt A. Miller of the 
District of Columbia is reported to be 
ready to introduce next week a. bill 
into Congress embracing some changes 
in the act now governing Washington. 
Just what the bill will contain has not 
yet been made public. 


BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 
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Toronto, Canada 


FIRE. EXPLOSION—RIOTS. CIVIL 
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Statement January 1, 1922 





ASSets ..0..ceccccccccocccccccscses $2,256,915.10 

RAUNT a daddacanasnecdencuas .. 1,601,035.89 

Surplus in United States........ $655,879.21 
Total Losses Paid in United 


States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
GMEGE Kit nuicnhicccadacaedaune $28 629,708.99 
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London Guarantee & 
Accident Building _ 
Cornerstone Laid 


ON SITE OF FORT DEARBORN 


Prominent Men Attend Formal Service 
at United States Branch in 
Chicago 
The new home of the United States 
branch of the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident Company, Ltd., at Michigan 
Avenue Bridge, on the site of the first 
Fort Dearborn block house, had its 
cornerstone set in place last Sunday 
afternoon. There were 1,500 persons 

present on the auspicious occasion. 

The ceremonies took on the aspect 
of the military, this due to the fact 
that the new twenty-one story building 
is being erected on the site of the old 
Fort Dearborn block house as noted 
above. Too, Brigadier General George 
VanHorn Moseley, commanding the 
sixth corps area of the United States 
Army, was the principal speaker. The 
trend of Brigadier General Moseley’s 
talk had to do with a building program 
for America’s manhood. He appealed 
for preparedness in arms as well as 
commerce saying that commercial rival- 
ry, political and diplomatic intrigue of 
which there is too much today may 
involve us in war. Continuing he said 
a proper building program should also 
be recognized in the education and de- 
velopment of our arms. “Our man 
power is 50% defective,” he said, “we 
must prepare for all possible enemies 
and poor relations as well.” He sensed 
the necessity of scrapping arbitration 
treaties in favor of preparedness for all 
emergencies. 

Speaking of the building of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident Company, 
Ltd., Brigadier General Moseley saia: 
“The site of Fort Dearborn has been 
recaptured by the British but the in- 
vasion has been a welcome and a peace- 
ful one.” 

Other speakers at the cornerstone lay- 
ing were Otto L. Schmidt, John S. 
Miller, Jr., and Thomas J. Condon, of 
the London Guarantee & Accident Com- 
pany; Frank J. Loesch, and William 
Bush, of the Chicago Historical Society; 
Alfred Alschuler, the architect, and the 
Reverend John Timothy Stone, the lat- 
ter pronouncing the invocation. 

Mayor William Hale Thompson, of 
Chicago, and members of his cabinet 
and a squadron of mounted police -af- 
forded civic recognition to the event. 

The ceremonies were under the aus- 


pices of the Chicago Historical Society « 


with Clarence A. Burley, president of 
that organization, presiding. 

William Robert Wood of Omaha, 
great-grandson of Capt. John Whistler, 
the builder of Fort Dearborn in 1803, 
wielded the trowel that sealed up the 
copper cornerstone box with its preci- 
ous contents. Misses Catherine and 
Margaret Joy of Marshall, Mich., great- 
great-granddaughters of the captain, 


also were present to witness the dedi- 
cation. 


Original Blueprint Included 


Among the objects of historical inter- 
est placed in the cornerstone box, were 
a blueprint of the original plan for Fort 
Dearborn by Capt. Whistler; photo- 
graph of a letter written by Capt. Whist- 
ler, dated November 3, 1804, at Fort 
Dearborn; a cross section of the hand- 
hewed timber from the fort, and John 
Wentworth’s “Early Chicago,” an aa- 
dress delivered at the unveiling of the 
ony Dearborn memorial tablet May 21, 

Among the sons and daughters of 
Chicago pioneers present were: Mrs. 
Frank O. Lowden, Mrs. Mason Bross, 
Mrs, William Burry, Mrs. George Dun- 


Spirited Hearing 
On Acquisition Cost 
STODDARD 


MAKES THREAT 





Companies Playing Lone Game May 
Not Be Able to Play 
at All 





The acquisition cost hearing in the 
Insurance Department on Friday of last 
week, attended by about one hundred 
prominent figures in the business, was 
not only lively but scrappy. That acqui- 
sition cost should come down the com- 
panies agree; that the superintendent 
of insurance—Col. Stoddard—is acting 
from motives for the general good is 
believed; that he should watch his step 
and not walk too far in the direction 
of dictating internal management of 
companies is the position of some com- 
panies. 

The hearing was based on the report 
which was adopted following the three 
weeks of company conferences in the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters’ rooms. 

At the start of the hearing Col. Stod- 
dard outlined his position. In brief it 
is this: “It is not my business to fix 
any definite, specific commissions. But 
conditions have been bad; I made a 
plain talk to the companies to get to- 
gether and settle the thing themselves. 
So long as the findings meet the re- 
quirements of the Department I shall 
not interfere.” 


U. S. F. & G. Register First Protest 
The superintendent asked President 
Butler, of the Travelers, to, start on 
the hearing, but they preferred to listen 
first to objections to the report. When 
Article 3 on acquisition cost was reach- 
ed G. W. Wickersham, U. S. F. & G., 
registered a protest for his company 
against the subdivisions of acquisition 
cost, particularly relative to different 
classifications of agents. His objection 
was only to casualty lines. It was 
based, he explained, upon the fact that 
it is almost impossible to fit the 
methods which have been built up by 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
with the subdivisions required in the 
report. He added that the company 
is in hearty accord with any attempt 
of the department to limit total acqui- 
sition cost, but maintained that it is 
no part of the functions of the govern- 
ment to dictate methods of internal 
management of the business. 

“Our business is largely branch office 
business reporting direct to the com- 
pany,” he said. “We claim the right 
lap, Mary Dunlap, Fanny Ogden West, 
Abby Farwell Ferry, Catherine D. Ar- 
nold, and Messrs. John Wentworth, 
Frank Hoyne, Thomas M. Hoyne, Ros- 
well Mason, Henry FE. Hamilton, Clar- 
ence A. Burley, Edward L. Ryerson, 
Arthur Meeker, D. F. W. Peck, Ferdi- 
nand Peck, Charles B. Pike, Robert 
Allerton, George A. Carpenter, George 
Dixon, Oliver Forsyth, William Ogden 
Green, George Manierre, Edward P. De- 
Wolf, David Goodwillie, Sidney C. EBast- 
man and George Snow Isham. 
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to distribute the total acquisition cost 
as we see fit. This claim involves the 
fundamental principle on which we 
have done our business for twenty-five 
years. We have no objection to the 
maximum limits stated in the report.” 
Heddon Tells of Protest 

H. CG. Heddon, secretary of the New 
Jersey F. & P. G., who followed Mr. 
Wickersham substantially endorsed the 
United States F. & G. objections, espe- 
cially in reference to limiting the num- 
ber of agents. He called attention to 
the fact that his company was small; 
that reducing number of agencies m 
certain territories would injure the com- 
pany; and called the attention of Presi- 
dent Butler to the fact that the New 
Jersey’s protest against Article 3 had 
been ignored. Mr. Butler said the pro- 
test had been received; that he had 
supported it, but had been over-ruled. 
Report Favors Agents, Says Brokers’ 

Spokesman 

R. Henry Depew, president of the 
New York Fire, Marine & Liability 
Brokers Association, said the opinion 
prevailed among the brokers that the 
report is a verv evident attempt on 
the part of certain companies to make 
the general methods of conducting the 
business fit their own individual 
methods. It favored the agents to the 
detriment of the broker and he predicat- 
ed his objections on that point. He pro- 
tested alleged slights to the brokers’ 
committee during the conference and 
said that the compromised report sub- 
mitted at the request of President But- 
ler, of the Travelers, had been absolute- 
ly ignored in the final drafting of the 
adopted report. 

John M. Boylan, president of the 
Brooklyn Brokers Association, spoke in 
practical accord with Mr. Depew. The 
main points of contention were protests 
against reductions in the brokerage on 
workmen’s compensation, burglary and 
all other casualty lines except mining 
risks. They admitted under the ques- 
tioning by the superintendent that the 
new rule wipes out discrimination 
among brokers but contended that the 
discrimination should have been abol- 
ished without the sacrifice of conditional 
premiums allowed under the old rules. 
They questioned the ethics of attempt- 
ing to reduce costs through the acqui- 
sition instead of the loss end claiming 
that laxity upon the part of the com- 
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panies in prosecuting thieves was large- 
ly to blame for the increased loss ratio 
which has been particularly notable in 
burglary lines. 

In answer to a question from tno 
superintendent Mr. Depew admitted 
that he believes only about 10% of 
the thousands of brokers in New York 
City perform real service; that the 
other 90% are parasites, and should be 
eliminated from the field. 

“If we get rid of these parasites 
wouldn’t the business be sufficient ww 
provide satisfactory incomes for legiti- 
mate brokers without the necessity of 
maintaining large commission rates?” 
Superintendent Stoddard asked. Mr. 
Depew admitted that it probably woulda 
be so although the rebate evil would 
still exist. 

Many Speak 

John A. Kenny, of the New York 
Indemnity, endorsed the views of Mr. 
Depew but added that he believed the 
burglary field has hardly been scratch- 
ed. He said that the companies have 
without question paid 30 and 35% com- 
mission in some instances aside from 
overhead and that perhaps this was one 
reason for the extreme reductions con- 
templated. He said that the high loss 
ratio now being experienced resulted 
without doubt partly from the war. 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, dis- 
cussed the overhead cost of the differ- 
ent lines. Commissions were high anda 
sooner or later the insurance commis- 
sioners are going to ask reasons for 
this excessive cost. He closed with a 
general endorsement of the provisious 
of the report. 

President Jewett, of the Royal Indem- 
nity, protested the rule as making no 
provision for such an organization as 
his company maintains with a branch 
office on the Pacific Coast which oper- 
ates as a home office. He said his com- 
pany is in sympathy with the principle 
of limitation of cost but cannot agree 
to the curb on the internal company 
organization. 

Here Mr. Wickersham, of the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty, endorsed Mr. Jew- 
ett’s objections adding that the only 
difference between the views of the 
Royal and his company were that the 


internal management should not be: 


interfered with in items of general cost 
any more than in any other way. 

J. Kemp Bartlett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, also endorsed Mr. 
Jewett’s protest, adding that the chief 
difference between the two situations is 
that the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has twenty branch offices and a 
large number of general agents report- 
ing direct to those branches. He ques- 
tioned the power of the department un- 
der the law to dictate the divisions of 
the total acquisition cost saying that 
his company could not agree to a limi- 
tation on the producer’s commission ex- 
cept the limit of the total acquisition 
cost. Mr. Bartlett added that his com- 
pany had no objection to the total pro- 
duction cost as outlined in Article 5 of 
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the report, but that he did object to 
limiting the number of general agents. 
He said there was no objection to the 
various definitions laid down in the re- 


Tilt on Basis of Limit 

At this point the first direct clash 
of opinion occurred. Vice-President 
R. H. Bland, of the United States F. 
& G., said: “We want a limit on ac- 
quisition cost, and we want to pay as 
high as that total to the individual 
agent when it is necessary.” 

“How can you relate a general agent 
to a branch office if that general agent 
is paid 174%.% on workmen’s compensa- 
tion?” asked President Butler, of the 
Travelers. 

“By keeping the average commission 
low enough to allow this payment on 
an individual risk and still support the 
branch office under the acquisition total 
of 17144% in the field,’ was Mr. Bland’s 
reply. 

Superintendent Stoddard then asked 
Mr. Bland how he interpreted the Em- 
met rule, if he considered that the aver- 
age cost in the entire field was the 
basis. Mr. Bland said he did. Mr. 
Stoddard replied that this interpretation 
was in distinct contradiction to the gen- 
erally accepted rule that the individual 
risk is the basis. He added that this 
was Superintendent Emmet’s interpre- 
tation. 

President Reid, of the Globe Indem- 
nity, said he was glad to learn how the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty had 
been able to pay the high commissions 
which they have paid and yet stay with- 
in the law. He said that it was a good 
thing for the companies to learn the 
exact methods which were being used. 

Mr. Bartlett replied that the com- 
pany’s method is justified by the fact 
that the company’s experience ratio 
over a period of ten years has been 
3% lower than the average of most of 
the companies. 

Mr. Depew here questioned the logic 
of the United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty in objecting to a regulation of com- 


mission rates to agents while accepting 
the brokerage as specified in the report. 
Mr. Boylan followed with a further en- 
dorsement of this view. 

Thomas C. Moffatt, representing the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, read an endorsement of the 
report as stated by the conference com- 
mittee of the National Association. 

Superintendent Stoddard stated that 
he felt it absolutely necessary to reach 
an agreement within reason and that 
such an agreement was bound to come 
by one of four methods. First, by allow- 
ing the companies to reach a voluntary 
basis of adjustment of their differences; 
second, by law; third, by departmental 
order which may be enforced by revoca- 
tion of licenses, and fourth, by means 
of a general rating law such as is in 
effect in New York State. He reiter- 
ated his intention to interfere as little 
as possible with the business except 
to see that proper rules are applied. 

H. C. Heddon, secretary of the New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, added his 
protest to that of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. “Ours is an old- 
fashioned company,” he said, “and we 
may run on an old-fashioned basis, but 
if we are forced to limit the number 
of our agents in certain places, it is 
going to cripple us seriously. We must 
protest not the general limit but the 
limit on segregated items and on the 
number of local agents.” 

In answer to a question by Superin- 
tendent Stoddard President Butler said 
that the report is a compromise. He 
explained that there are three kinds 
of companies: the direct reporting com- 
pany, such as the United States F. & 
G.; the general agency company; and 
the branch office company. He defend- 
ed the report as a compromise saying 
that every company had been forced 
to give up some principles in accepting 
it and that he realized acceptance re- 
quired larger sacrifice from a direct re- 
porting company than from the others. 

“What would be the result if two 
companies stayed out of such an agree- 


ment, Mr. Butler?” the superintendent 
asked. Mr. Butler explained that the 
results would be such as to wreck the 
entire agreement. 

President Reid, of the Globe Indem- 
nity, said: “Bring them all in, Mr. 
Commissioner, or I will stay out and 
proceed to raid them all.” 

“We have never raided agents of any 
other company,” retorted Mr. Bland, as 
he felt the suggestion was aimed at 
him. “We have agreements with sev- 
eral companies not to offer agents more 
than they are being paid and are will- 
ing to sign such agreements with any 
or all companies.” 

“If conditions return to their former 
status,” Superintendent Stoddard said, 
“there will be an investigation which 
will be more serious than any in the 
past and which may have far-reaching 
results. This agreement is a step for- 
ward and I hope it may be made per- 
manent.” 

Threat 

Turning toward the representatives 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty the superintendent said: “If you 
force the issue and continue to hold 
out on an agreement accepted by prao- 
tically all of the other companies, there 
are several possible results. We can 
analyze your rates and act under Sec- 
tion 141. We can conclude, although 
we will not do so, that your company 
should not do business in New York 
State. We can get the commissioners 
of the various states to agree to accept 
this report in which case your com- 
pany would be in pretty bad shape.” 

Mr. Bland interrupted to say that he 
would favor even lower acquisition 
totals than suggested in the report. 

Mr. Stoddard continued: “I have 
leaned backwards, but I am certain I 
am right. I have taken matters to the 
attorney-general for decision when I 
have known my powers without going 
to this limit. I have allowed companies 
to operate largely as they please, but 
the time has come when the chaotic 
condition in the field cannot be cou- 


tinued on account of one, or two or 
three companies. There seems to have 
been but one main objector.” 

“Could anything be more fair than 
to offer not to employ any agent of 
any other company as Mr. Bland has 
just done?” asked Mr. Bartlett. “I re- 
sent the insinuation of a raid by my 
company.” 

“I will send you facsimile copies of 
a contract made by the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty making one of our 
local agents a district agent and rais- 
ing his commission from 10% to 
121%4%,” said President Reid. 

“I will show you the same thing 
which your company has done to our 
agents,” said Mr. Bland. 

Lott’s Plea for Harmony 

President Lott then took the floor in 
an appeal to Mr. Bland to join the 
association and help clear with the sit- 
uation in the field. He admitted that 
Mr. Bland may perhaps have had the 
right to do what he has done but that 
it was a bigger thing than individual 
gain which is being held up in this 
agreement. He begged them to recon- 
sider their stand no matter whether 
some other company had violated the 
rule, adding: “I can say this perhaps 
better than anyone else because no man 
can say that the United States Casualty 
Company ever violated the rule. Per- 
haps that is why we are small.” 

The Commercial Casualty Company 
was added to the list of objectors by 
Mr. Van Winkle, secretary, who said 
that his company would be seriously in- 
jured through the adoption of the re- 
port with the demands included in 
Article 3. 

Mr. Depew rose and said that the 
compromise offer made by the brokers 
be withdrawn and that they now de- 
manded the same scale of commissions 
which had been in force. 

During the discussion one broker 
made a rather fiery oration in the 
course of which he said that he believes 
every broker “deserves every penny 
that he is entitled to.” 
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Pass Sixty-eight 
Compensation Laws 


BUREAU REPORT SHOWS 


Secretary F. Robertson Jones, in Annu- 
al Statement to Members, Describes 
Publicity Activity 


The report of Secretary F. Robertson 
Jones, of the Workimen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau, submitted to the 
members at the annual meeting of the 
bureau yesterday, shows a list of four- 
teen active member companies and two 
additional companies paying fixed sums 
for specific services. 

A review of the legislative activity 
during the past year and the probable 
activity in the future is included. <A 
resume of the report follows: 

During the present year (1922) twelve 
legislative bodies (including Congress) 
have been in regular session and one 
in special session; while a constitu- 
tional convention was held in Missouri. 
There were therefore a total of thirteen 
legislative sessions (not including the 
constitutional convention) that engaged 
the attention of the bureau during the 
present year. 

We examined 883 legislative bills (in 
cluding identical bills introduced simul 
taneously in the two houses of the legis 
lative bodies). Out of this number. 396 
(including identical biils introduced 
simultaneously in the two houses of the 
legislative bodies) were found to affect 
directly or indirectly casualty and 
surety interests, of which 68 became 
laws. 

As in the past, those bills found to 
affect directly or indirectly our inter 
ests were carefully analyzed, copies 
made of them and sent to all the mem- 
bers of this bureau, together with mem 
oranda outlining briefly in what way 
and to what extent they affected our 
interests through proposed new or mod 
ification of old legislation. 

After a bill had been finally approved 
by the Governor and’ had become a law, 
we reported that fact promptly and, as 
soon as possible, transmitted either a 
certified or otherwise trustworthy copy 
of the act, together with a brief memor- 
andum as to its principal contents if a 
new law, or its effect upon existing law 
if an amendatory act. At the same time 
we indicated the exact date when the 
law was to take effect. Furthermore, 
after the adjournment sine die of the 
legislative sessions, a “Now Law” mem 
orandum was sent out in the case of 
each state showing what important bills 
were enacted and when they became 
effective and what bills had failed of 
enactment. 

Bills Favored or Opposed 

Of the 396 bills that were found to 
affect directly or indirectly casualty and 
surety interests, there were a number 
that we found it necessary to oppose 
either in part or in whole; while. on the 
other hand, there were a few that we 


favored and many upon which it was 
not necessary to take action. 
Of the important bills opposed in 


their entirety, few were enacted without 
-some satisfactory amendments. Among 
the typical classes of bills opposed, 
were the following: 
Monopolistic state managed insurance 
funds (compensation and sickness). 
Unreasonable and illogical compensa- 
tion law amendments. 
Permitting injured employees to se- 


lect own physician under’ work- 
men’s compensation laws. 
Unsatisfactory provisions for state 


regulation of compensation and lia 
bility insurance rates. 

Favoring damage-suit lawyers. 

Penalizing insurance companies for 
failure to pay alleged losses within 
a certain time (unreasonable pro 
visions). 

Restricting the right to cancel insur- 


ance policies (i e., accident and 
health and fidelity). 
Increasing taxes on insurance com- 


panies. 

Unsatisfactory 
tion provisions 

Prohibiting « foreign company from 
doing business in a state when the 
mother state of said company pro- 
hibits any company chartered in 
the former from doing busi- 
ness in the latter. 

Among the bills favored were the fol 

lowing typical classes: 

Amendments in the interests of clari- 
fication; or prevention of errors. 
Providing for workmen’s CcCompensa- 
tion in states not having such legis- 


steam-boiler  inspec- 


state 


lation. 
Amendments impreving compensation 
law. 


Bringing state compensation fund 
under same laws and regulations as 
private companies. 

Permitting competitive workmen's 
compensation insurance in states 
having monopolistic state funds 

Standard liability and compensation 
reserve law 

tepeal or modification of special de 
posit laws. 

Standard steam 
code, 

It may be of interest to note that of 
396 legislative bills that were found to 
affect directly or indirectly casualty and 
surety interests and that were carefully 
analyzed and considered by this bureau, 
only 68 were enacted as against 155 in 
1920, when approximately the same 
number of legislative bodies were in 
regular session 

Our constructive legislative efforts 
during this year, as in the past, have 
been exerted in the direction of promot 
ing better insurance laws in so far as 
they affect particularly the lines of in 
surance in which we are— interested. 
This has been particularly true as re 
gards the enactmert of reasonable and 
practicable workmen's compensation 
laws in those states having 922 legisla 
tive where such laws do not 
exist, and in improving existing laws by 
ymendments. As in the past, we have 
sought outlets for our activities in these 


boiler inspection 


sessions 


and other directions, wherever and 
whenever the opportunities were of 
fered 


The bureau, during the year, Was un- 
der the necessity of Combatting in Geor 
gia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 
York and Congress (District of Colum- 


bia), bills providing for monopolistic 
state workmen's compensation  insur- 
ance 


1923 a Heavy Year 

In 1923 forty-six legislative bodies 
(Congress excluded) will be in regular 
session, exclusive of those which may 
be called in special session. Keeping 
in mind the political results of election 
day, it is very likely that the coming 
year will bring with it an avalanche of 
legislation, some of it radical. Of the 
states in legislative session during 19238, 
only five (Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, 
North Carolina and South Carolina) are 
without compensation laws. Serious 
situations as regards monopolistic state 
compensation insurance will undoubted- 
ly have to be met in Minnesota, New 
York and Oklahoma; while there are 
indications of trouble in that direction 
from a number of other states. 

New Pamphlets Issued 

The most important new pamophlets 
that were printed by this bureau (or by 
individuals or associations) during 1922 
and that were used largely in our pub- 
licity work were as tollows: 

“A Criticism of Bureaucratic 
ganda for State Insurance;” 
Tecumseh Sherman. 

“Memorandum in Opposition to H. R. 
4089,” by Mr. Fitzgerald —now 
House Resolution 10034, entitled “A 
Bill Creating the District of Colum- 
bia Insurance Fund,” ete. by P. 
Tecumseh Sherman, 

“Memorandum on Report,’ by Mr. 
Fitzgeral to Accompany H.R. 
10034, Relating to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for the District of Colum- 
bia (House of Representatives, 67th 


Propa- 
by P. 








Commissioners’ Sessions Varied 

Casualty and surety problems took 
up a lot of time at the convention of 
commissioners this week. With a heavy 
legislative year in with pros- 
pects for the introduction of close to a 


session, 


thousand bills of various kinds affect- 
ing insurance, the action of the com- 
missioners is expected to have a vital 


impression on the business in general. 
The discussion of the New York rating 
law, with the proposed solution likely 
to be made uniform, the matter of re- 
organizing the rate-making machinery 
for workmen’s compensation, and the 
necessity for making these changes 
without disrupting business, appear to 
he of such interest that companies will 
heed the opinion before it is necessary 
to resort to law. 
* * © 


Take Globe Indemnity Space 

The Internal Revenue Department of 
the Newark, N. J., district will occupy 
the entire ground floor of the Globe In- 
demnity’s home office building on Wash- 
ington Park, Newark, January 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
company this week. 

* * * 


Casualty Registration Better 

Registration for the courses of study 
in casualty insurance has been — in- 
creased to a large extent since the first 
lecture was given two weeks ago. The 
discouragingely small number of five was 
the total which attended the first meet- 
ing. A registration of thirty-five in the 
first year class and thirty in the second 
vear has now been announced. 
One-third of the second vear attendants 
have not formally signed cards. 


class 


Congress-—-2nd Session—Report No. 
680); by P. Tecumseh Sherman. 
“Less Government in Business and 
More Business in Government,” an 
address, delivered by Congressman 

Charles L. Underhill. 

“Recent Legislation and Workmen’s 
Compensation Administration — in 
New York,” an address by Hon. 
Henry D. Sayer, Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York. 

I cannot lay too much stress upon the 
beneficial results of the publication and 
distribution of the above-mentioned lit- 
erature, Although we have now quite a 


valuable collection of such campaign 
literature, yet IT think we should con- 
tinue to exert every reasonable effort 


to add thereto; not only for the reason 
that such literature gets out of date in 
a remarkably short time, but for the 
reason that new problems and situations 
are constantly confronting us that must 
be met with acequate literary material. 

In addition to the printed publicity 
material, we have drafted a number of 
memoranda relating to special contro- 
versial subjects which we circulate 
when the occasion scems to demand it. 
We have not considered it necessary 
to publish these memoranda. 

Information Bureau 

In addition te endeavoring to furnish 
the members of the bureau with com- 
plete and prompt legislative service we 
have, as in the past, attempted to serve 
our members and others also as a “Bu- 
reau of Information.” As last vear, we 
have continued to furnish students in 
universities, colleges and high schools 
with information regarding taxation, the 
relative merits of insurance in stock, 
mutual companies and state funds; re- 








The 
better attended, with 110 registered for 
the first year class and 50 for the sec- 


fire insurance course is much 


ond year. This 120% drop in attend- 
ance between years is rather large, how- 
ever. There should be a larger attend- 
ance at both courses. 

¥* * * 


Richardson on Cost Accounting 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, favors 
a uniform system of cost accounting to 
determine the exact amounts of the 
various expense ratios on various Cas- 
ualty lines. He spoke briefly on the 
subject at Superintendent Stoddard’s 
hearing on the casualty committee re- 
port last week, but was unable to show 
why he felt the necessity of the installa- 
tion. 

The perfection of a systematic audit 
would show which companies are pay- 
ing unusually high proportions on 
branch offices and special agencies. It 
would indicate just where the Emmet 
ruling is being violated and in what 
particular. 

The idea is good and the reasoning 
sound if it can be made practical and 
effective. Is it possible to arrange a 
system of accounting which would be 
any more satisfactory to all the com- 
panies than any one method of organi- 
zation is proving? If there is a definite 
suggestion as to how this may be ac- 
complished the superintendent would 
probably be glad to hear it. 

* * & 

Joseph J. Windle, the well known !n- 
dependent adjuster, and great special- 
izer in cotton insurance losses, has 
moved from 60 Wall street to 75 Fulton 
street. 


garding the relative merits of monopo- 
listic state insurance and competitive 
insurance, and regarding state-managed 
health insurance. Many of these stu- 
dents are preparing “theses” or arrang- 
ing for debates. We have also furnished 
material to scholars (mostly lawyers) 
who are writing books upon the general 
subject of workmen’s compensation or 
some particular phase of the subject. 
The bureau has co-operated where- 


ever possible and advantageous, with 
associations, organizations, bureaus, 


ete., as to matters of general insurance 
interest. 

One of the objects and purposes as 
stated in our constitution, is the estab- 
lishment of an adequate library cover- 
ing the subject of workmen’s' compen- 
sation, not only in this country but in 
Europe. In conformity with that pur- 
pose, a number of important accessions 
have been made to our library during 
the past year. 

By a system of exchanging our litera- 
ture, we have come into possession of 
valuable official publications issued by 
the United States Government and the 
various states. 

The bureau has been represented at 
hearings before legislative committees 
and commissions whenever practicable 
and advisable. Much time during the 
1922 legislative sessions was devoted to 
furthering the interests of or opposing 
proposed amendments to compensation 
laws and assisting in drafting compen- 
sation bills for those states not having 
laws; and to opposing obnoxious tax 
bills affecting cur various lines of insur- 
ance in the different states. It has also 


devoted a great deal of time to Congress 
on compensation matters. 
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Executives Send 
Bland Testimonial 


REGRET ABSENCE AT DINNER 


Illness Prevented U. S. F. & G. Presi- 
dent Attending Dinner Given 
Executives By Col. Hamilton 





The absence, due to illness, of John 
R. Bland, president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., from the din- 
ner given on Armistice Day by E. A. 
Hamilton, executive head of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company, was greatly re- 
gretted. 

To show the esteem in which Mr. 
Bland is held by his friends among the 
casualty and surety executives present, 
it was formally resolved that R. R. Gil- 
key, secretary of the Surety Association 
of America, write Mr. Bland of the re- 
gret occasioned by his absence. 

Mr. Gilkey’s letter and Mr. Bland’s 
reply follow: 

Dear Mr. Bland: 

At the dinner given by Colonel Ham- 
ilton at his home on Saturday evening 
last, to friends in the surety and cas- 
ualty business, your absence was noted 
by all those present. 

Colonel Hamilton informed us that 
you were ill, and sympathetically ex- 
pressed his deep regret that because 
of this you were unable to be present 
with us. The assemblage felt that the 
sentiments concerning you, so feelingly 
expressed by Colonel Hamilton in his 
remarks, represented their own so 
heartily that it was formally resolved 
that I, as secretary of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America, should write you 
and tell you this so that you may know 
how greatly you are esteemed by your 
friends. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) R. R. GILKEY. 
My dear Mr. Gilkey: 

It was a very great pleasure to me 
to receive your gracious letter of No- 
vember 14. 

Expressions of good will and esteem 
from my old friends, members of the 
Surety Association of America, con- 
veyed to me through you officially, mean 
a great deal to me. Any man would 
regard it as a very great compliment to 
be told he is missed from an assem- 
blage; but to be informed that I am 
held in high esteem and regard by his 
old associates, some of whom I have 
fought (I hope fairly) in season and out 
of season, is worth to me more than all 
the gold in the world. 

When opportunity affords, please con- 
vey to them my sincere regards, with 
the hope that the Good Master, who 
Tules us all, will be as kind to them as 
he has been to the writer, who has not 
been ill for more than twenty-four hours 
at time, during the last fifty-five years. 

Thanking you again and with best 
wishes, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) JOHN R. BLAND. 





ASSIGNED TO NEW YORK 


Frank Maher, who has been asso 
ciated with New England agencies of 
the National Surety for some time, has 
been appointed special agent for the 
company and assigned to Eastern New 
York City. He will report direct to the 
home office. Mr. Maher graduated from 
the company’s training school and has 
made a good record in his various con- 
nections. 





LEWIS IN MONTREAL 
M. W. Lewis, assistant secretary of 
the National Surety, manager of the 
fidelity bond department, has been 
spending a few days in Montreal, Can., 
in connection with development mat- 
ters 





The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty is now ready to write group health 
and accident business. 


Furriers Attempt 
To Detect Crimes 


BECAUSE OF INSURANCE 








Companies Have Declined Risks on 
Account of Loss Record Through 
Burglary 


The reticence of insurance companies 
to write burglary policies on fur houses 
following the experience during the last 
two or three years has led furriers to 
organize a veritable detective force to 
eliminate the evils which have grown 
from the great fur robberies. The re- 
sult of this activity within the last few 
months has led to several things. 
Through the discovery of several fences 
an entree was obtained to climb higher 
into the circle of fur thieves, with the 
result that certain investigators learned 
more than they should have, and the 
trail led back to certain members of the 
association. 

Caches containing enormous’ fur 


values have been located in the heart 
of Manhattan. Five of the leading 
minds directing the robberies have been 
identified, as well as a score of fences 
and tools. Some of the methods used 
have been uncovered. 





Women Involved 


Beautiful women have been used as 
spotters in the preliminary work. They 
go to the furrier who has been chosen 
for a raid, try various furs, perhaps 
make occasional purchases, but in the 
meantime spot all the most valuable 
pieces. Diagrams which would do credit 
to an architect are made of the building 
and the thieves set up a business in an 
adjoining building or a loft. Girls are 
hired and paid for the mere purpose of 
appearances. 

Finally the wall is bored according to 
plan, the burglar alarm wires avoided 
(sometimes by inches) and the haul is 
made. It may amount to $60,000 in one 
night. 

Just what action will be taken has 
not yet developed. The operatives have 
located many of the stolen furs. They 
have spotted the criminals. The insur- 
ance companies have been kept posted 
on the developments. But until the furs 
are restored and prosecutions success- 
fully pressed, no change in attitude will 
be possible on the part of the com- 
panies. Once the leaders of the ring are 
behind bars, it may be that the entire 
fur business may be put on a more fav- 
orable basis as a burglary hazard. 





INCREASES CAPITAL 
The directors of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company have voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $200,000 
to $300,000, the increase to be made in 
the form of a 50% stock dividend. The 
company started forty-eight years ago. 





PITTSBURGH APPOINTMENT 


The H. C. Niehaus Company, 421 
Wood street, Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed general agents for Allegheny 
and Westmoreland counties for the 
North American Accident’s automobile 
accident department. 





HOLD BARN DANCE 

A barn dance at which the men wore 
overalls and the girls appropriate cos- 
tumes was held at the home office of 
the National Surety by members of the 
Natsureco Accounting Club, Novem- 
ber 28. The affair was well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the employes. 





D. Nelville Jones, who, with his wife 
has been enjoying a several months 
visit in Europe, has returned. He won 
this trip in a prize contest offered by the 
Fidelity & Deposit. Mr. Jones is with 
the bonding department of the Braniff 
Agency in Oklahoma. 














Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 

















Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 


COMPANY 














The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 







47 CEDAR STREET 


8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


DEVELOPING 


Co Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
gi Compensation, Automobile, Accident, H 
* Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Wisesalienstts Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


a 

LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 

ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 

AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Breach 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 


3% BROAD STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











LAW TESTIMONIAL 

William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual and former president ot 
the First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, is being honored by a testimonial 
from the company producers between 
November 25 and December 25. The 
Hall & McNamara agency, New York, 
is attempting to outdistance the com- 
bined production of the McNary and 
Alexander agencies, Chicago, during the 
period of the testimonial month. 








MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contmental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 


General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 























Turner & Nichols have been appoint- 
ed general agents of the Fidelity & 
Casualty in Kansas City for all lines 
in the territory consisting of Jackson 
County, Mo., and the state of Kansas. 
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PLAYING FAIR WITH AGENTS 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
MARINE 
EXPLOSION 
TORNADO 
RIOT AND CIVIL 
COMMOTION 
INSURANCE 
AND 
SPRINKLER 


LEAKAGE 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., President 


NEW ENGLAND DEPT., Boston, Mass.:...... 











Since 1853 














THE AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY heartily approves 
and commends the following Resolution, which was adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at its last annual meeting at Hot Springs. 


“We appreciate the efforts of the companies that 
are striving to establish the principle of service to 
the public rather than reckless expansion of in- 
come, at the cost of conflict with the insurance 
commissioners, the public, other companies and 
the agents. The day has come when a company’s 
contribution to the welfare of the insurance busi- 
ness, not mere acquisition of business, shall be its 
claim to fame and favor.” 


THE AMERICAN CENTRAL is one of the pioneer fire companies of the 
UNITED STATES; it has always been identified with the best principles in the 
insurance business; it has always maintained a policy of faithfulness to the in- 
terests of its policyholders; it has always displayed profound sympathy with 
the needs of agents: it has always been a bulwark of strength in finance and 


character in every crisis, AND IT HAS EARNED THE RIGHT TO A SECURE 
PERMANENCY IN ITS AGENCIES. 


American Central Insurance Company 


IN SAINT LOUIS 
(INCORPORATED 1853) 


HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary 
Conrad Roeder, Roy W. Smith, Henry I. Rieman, Assistant Secretaries 


. SIMPSON, CAMPBELL & CO., Managers 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT., San Francisco, Cal.:.. B. GOODWIN, Manager 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPT., Atlanta, Georgia:.... LOUIS T. MILLER, Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPT., Houston, Texas:.... CRAVENS, DARGAN & ROBERTS, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY, 45 John Street:........... JOHN G. HILLIARD, Inc., Managers 








| Sruenty Years Service 














OPERATES 
IN ALL STATES 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND 
DOMINION OF 
CANADA 
HAWAII 
AND 


ALASKA 


D. E. MONROE, Vice-President 
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